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AnT. XXXIII. — Account of the Atcsh Kedah*, a Biographical 
Work on the Persian Poets, by Hajji Lutf All Beg, of Ispahan, 
by N. Bland, Esq., M.Il.A.S. 

(Read June 24, 1843.) 






The history of the Persian poets is the history of the Persian nation; 
it is the biography of their greatest men, whose lives, whose actions, 
whose feelings, and whose tastes, are all, in a greater or less degree, 
associated with poetry and influenced by poetic impulse. This influ- 
ence was exercised over the highest potentates by the most subordi- 
nate of their subjects. Their graver historians supply countless 
anecdotes of men exalted to rank and power, and enjoying the 
unlimited favour of their Sovereign by this sole merit. Lives have 
been sacrificed, or spared — cities have been annihilated, or ran- 
somed — empires subverted, or restored — by the influence of poetry 
alone. Armies, levied to avenge the insult of an epigram, have been 
disbanded at its pulinodiu; the prison has opened its gates to the 
ingenious author of an impromptu ; stanzas have saved a suppliant's 
life, and a well-turned compliment in verse more than once soothed 
a breast in which dwelt all the undisciplined passions of Eastern 
despotism. Even history itself is indebted to this taste, and if not 
written in verse, its pages are enriched with metrical fragments and 
quotations, while the earliest annals of the Persian empire are pre- 
served in the poetic legends of the Shah Nameh. 

To the biography of their poets, and the critical examination of 
their works, many learned Persian writers have devoted their labours; 
in most cases the biographer has been himself a poet, and, from this 
association of study and inclination, has been the better qualified for 
his task, both in doing justice to the subjects of his memoirs, and in 
making a skilful selection of extracts as specimens of their talent. 
Thus Jami, who, in his Baharlstan, has devoted a chapter to literary 
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history, was himself a poet, if not the first, at least among the 
first, in each style of composition, Sdm Mirzd, author of the 
Tuhfaht Samf, and Dowlatshah of Samarcand, also possessed poetic 
talent, though, perhaps, not of a high order. The learned Amir Ali 
Shir, who wrote the biographical work Majalis al Nafdis, has left 
numerous and admired poems in the Persian and Turki langunges. 
Of all such compositions, that of Dowlatshah has been considered to 
hold the first place, and, up to the present time, has usually been 
quoted as the best, and often as the sole authority to be consulted, 
so that the title " Tazkirat al Shuara," has been emphatically, and 
almost exclusively applied to that, which bears his name. It is, 
however, far inferior to the Atesh Kedah, both in the number and 
extent of its memoirs, and in the bulk of its contents. The Ilahar- 
istan comprises only thirty-eight of the earlier, or more admired 
poets. Dowlatshah gives one hundred and forty 1 memoirs, ter- 
minating with those of his contemporaries. Dowlatshah's work was 
finished a.ii. 892 = a.d. 1487. Sam Mirza, son of Shah Ismail, 
completed the list by the addition of the more modern writers. Hajji 
Lutf Ali Beg, the author of the present work, with which he was still 
engaged in the year 1179 = 17(55, includes in it the period of two 
centuries, which occurred between the age of the Tuhfahl S&mf and 
his own time, and presents us with the memoirs of eight hundred and 
forty-two poets, ancient and modern ; many of them otherwise new 
to biography, and whose merits would have remained unknown to 
posterity, but for his labours of compilation and the advantages he 
so eminently possessed as their historian. 

The earliest mention of the subject occurs in Von Hammer's 
History of the Persian Poets*, published in 1818, in which, after 
enumerating the principal sources from which he had derived his 
materials, he names the Atesh Kedah, as existing in a collection of 
manuscripts brought from the East by M. Rousseau", French Consul 

> Exclusive of the tell Arabic poots contained in tlie Mucaddamah of his work. 

* Gescliichtc dcr scWonen RcdcltUuste Versions, &o., vou Joseph Vou Ham- 
mer : Wlcn, 1810. Vorredc, p. vii. 

9 It was thus announced in tlio second part of M. Rousseau's cataloguo of liia 
collection, p. 14 i— "(Kital)) Talif Hadji Lotfali Beg: I'yrco politique, ou His- 
toiio abrdgce des portcs auciens ct modcrnon do 1'Yran, du Touran, ct do l'lndc, 
depuis 1'cpoquo oil ils out coiuinoucd a llcutir dans ccs trois empires jusqu'au regno 
do Kcrim Khan (1770 de notre ere), nvec lino notice succiuctc, ct des cxtraits do 
leurs plus belles productions ; par Ilndji-Lotfftli-Jieg, surnomme' Azir, ouvrage 
daiiB le gout do eclui dc Devlet-Chnh, inais licaucoup plus Ctendu, ct dirigd sui- 
vant la division geographique des provinces ct villes oil ccs poctcs out vu lo jour, 
&c." 
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in Syria, nnd of which he regrets his inability to obtain a perusal for 
the completion of his history, and directs the attention of Orien- 
talists to it in their future researches. In 1835 a small parcel of 
Persian books, olfcred for sale by a party returned from India, was 
found to contain a very elegant little manuscript, which proved to be 
a copy of the desired work. A second, larger copy of great beauty, 
was obtained from the collection made by the accomplished editor 
of the Shah Nameh, Major Turner Macau'. The possession of 
these two enabled me to contemplate the publication of the book, 
cither in the original, or in translation, and the announcement 
obtained for me further information. In the rich and extensive 
Persian library at the East India House, Professor Falconer had 
already made use of a fine manuscript of the Atesh Kedah, presented 
by Lieut.-Col. William Kirkpatrick*, of which the learned Professor 
afterwards found another derived from a different source 3 . The 
unrivalled collection of Oriental manuscripts of a Right Honourable 
Vice-President of this Society contains also two valuable copies; 
and the existence of one in the library of the British Museum was 
communicated to me by Mr. Cureton. In the meantime the manu- 
script, originally offered to public notice by M. Rousseau, had passed 
into the possession of the Russian Government, by whom it was 
purchased in 1818*. 

Thus, almost from non-existence, multiplied copies arose, all in 
good preservation, and mostly perfect and correct j each possessing 
some peculiar advantage, which makes it desirable for collation. A 
similar circumstance had occurred in the almost simultaneous dis- 
covery* of portions of Rashid-ul-Oiu's great history, before supposed 
to be lost ; and it will not surprise any Oriental student, who was in 
the habit of frequenting our public libraries in former years,how copies 
of such valuable works should so long have existed inaccessible to the 
inquirer, as they were unknown to those who had the care of them. 

' Tlio work is alluded to in Major Macau's Introductory Remarks, as tlio 
"Alush Kmlila" of "LnotifAIi Khan." 

« Presented With May, 11104 ; brought from Persia in UI01. 

a Dibl. I.eydon.— Presented to JJr. Jjoyduu by Licut.-Oolonel Malcolm, in 
1000, at Calcutta. 

* It was from this copy Hint M. Charinoy, at that time Professor at tlio 
Oriental Institute at St. Petersburg)!, made the extracts of the lives of Nizami, 
and some of his contemporaries, inserted, in translation, in his edition of the 
" Expedition d'Aloxandre lo Grand contrc les ltusses," from the Iskendcr NanicU 
of that poet. The text of the memoirs extracted was to appear in the second 
volume, which, it is much to he regretted, has not yet been published. 

• .Tom mil of tlio Royal Asiatic Society, vol. vi., ait. 2. 

vol. vii. 2 n 
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There tire, therefore, eight copies of the Atesh Keduli now before 
the public, of which seven are in England, being, I should suppose, 
nearly all which are now to be met with, and the manuscript of St. 
Petersburgli seems to be the only one existing on the continent. 
The means of consulting the work being, however, still somewhat 
circumscribed, a few particulars' of its object and contents may not 
be deemed uninteresting, together with a sketch of the author's life, 
and his qualifications as a biographer, a critic, and a poet. 

Lutf All's work (Hirers very materially in arrangement, as well 
as in extent, from all others on the same subject. Instead of the 
chronological order followed by Jami in the Baharistau, and 
Dowlatshah in his Tazkirab, or the classification of rank and pro- 
fession adopted by Sam Mirza, our author has arranged his book 
in geographical sections, the poets being placed in alphabetical 
order, under the names of their native town, or the place of their 
abode. The arrangement is very fully explained in the preface. 
On the whole, this plan, though liable to some objection, may be 
considered preferable. It admits many topographical notices, which, 
though concise, are useful, and which may even serve to supply 
deficiencies in works more strictly scientific. It is also not without 
its peculiar interest, as affording a comparative view of the riches of 
Persian literature; a kind of statistic of poetic talent, which, by a 
glance at its contents, enables us to form a tolerably good estimation 
of the resources of each province, district, and town, throughout the* 
wide empire where Persian belles lettres were cultivated, and of the 
proportion in which each contributed to the great bazar of literature. 

The title of the book itself is, in one respect, remarkable. The 
Atesh Kcdah, (Fire Temple, or Temple of the Magi,) seems certainly 
a strange name for the composition of a Mahometan. The author, 
in bis preface, ingeniously argues for the aptness of the title, but 
gives no reason for adopting one alike repugnant to the prejudices of 
a Sbiah or a Sunni. Allusions to the sacred fire of the Ghebers, and 
the Magian worship, are freely admitted in Persian poetry, and in 
the Di wan of Hafiz, in particular, are abundant to excess; though 
in his verses, as in those of most of the so-named Sufis, such 
allusions, even if not allegorical, very little impair the credit of their 

1 Since arranging these sheets, I liavo been favoured with a sight of (lie " Par- 
liassc Oriental," a dictionary of Eastern poets, published within the last two years 
at Algiers, from the papers of the late Baron Konsseau, before alluded lo. Though 
frequent reference is made in it to the Atesh Kodah, and notico taken of sonic of 
the poets mentioned in this memoir, I have not found it necessary to make any 
material alteration iu the arrangement I hud proposed to myself. 
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orthodoxy, which is, at the best, tar from being above suspicion of 
reproach. 

It is to be regretted, that in this, as in other similar compositions, 
the biographical part bears a very small proportion to the anthology, 
the memoir of eacli poet being generally restricted to the praise of 
his various acquirements, and containing few more particulars of his 
history, than the place of his birth, or residence, and, perhaps, the 
time of his deatli 5 to which is sometimes added the name of his 
teacher in spiritual, or secular lore, and the profession, or pursuit of 
the poet : these, with the pilgrimage, and the desultory movements 
of the student in pursuit of knowledge, the Derwish visiting the 
sacred shrines, or the courtier flying from the resentment of a 
capricious and offended patron, form the whole particulars of their 
private life ; and it is to this characteristic monotony of Eastern 
manners we must attribute the meagre and unsatisfactory nature of 
such details as their biographers afford us. 

The MSS. of the Atesh Kedah vary in bulk from 2<10 to 300 folia, 
a full page usually containing in the proportion of one hundred 
lines of verse written in four columns ; from this a tolerably good 
idea may be formed of its contents. The preface occupies four 
pages, in which the author indulges in all the luxuriance of that 
fanciful style of composition, which is so congenial to Persian taste, 
and is so diligently cultivated by their most admired writers. The 
Berauti Istihl&l (JJIUJCwl £*ckj) a favourite figure of their rhetoric, 

is here strictly followed, and the title of the work preserved in 
countless metaphors drawn from the element to which it is devoted, 
and reproduced in every variety of allusion, which Mahometan 
literature and mythology afford. The commencement, as the exor- 
dium of a pious Mussulman, recites the praises of the Deity, glorified 
successively with a selection from the "Excellent Karnes'," and 
illustrated by appropriate instances of His greatness, wisdom, and 
mercy. Thus, in the Creation, His glory shone forth in the ray of 
light, which ennobled Adam, while His vengeance drove away Eblis, 
the proud angel, who boasted \\\s fiery origin 8 . Thus, the accepted* 
sacrifice of Abel, and the rejected offering of Cain, are cited as 
examples of power and graciousness, exhibited through the same 
element, harmless or consuming. By His mercy, the fire of his 

' A«*il Uvm I f' 10 cxco " cllt or beautiful names— the attributes of tho 
Divine iicing. 

' LL» ft k (jj* ****■*.* J^ <j_y? is^*^ Cor - xxxviii - "• 

» Cor. v. 2 11 2 
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idolatrous persecutors became " cold and a preservation unto Abra- 
ham*;" the flame of His hell received the rebellious Nemriid*, and the 
fire of His wrath destroyed the accursed Pharaon'. Fire, under 
the same All-powerful direction, became the guide of Moses* in the 
burning bush of Town. 

The element fire is next examined, as the type of love ; a meta- 
phorical connection, which has been conceded to it by the poets of 
all nations j but here it is the indication of Divine love, prevailing 
over universal nature, animated and inanimate. The attachment of 
the moth to the taper — of the bulbul to the rose, furnish poetical 
illustrations of this favourite theme ; — the tulip blackened at the core 
with the fire of love ; — the anemone, whose cheeks are glowing with 
admiration of Divine beauty. It pervades the seasons : the spring- 
cloud is but smoke from the stove of the Creator's laboratory ; the 
breeze of the north, at His command, quenches the burning onguish 
of the rose, while the autumn rain descends ns oil upon the lamp of 
the tulip : the cypress towers with its spiry top towards heaven, like 
the ascending smoke of lovers' sighs ; the turtle-dove (Cumri) sits 
in ashes from the consuming fire of its passion. 

From the praise of Divine excellence, which has been declared, 
in the beginning, to be " the splendour of the Fire-temple of the 
heart, and the flame of the firebrand of the tongue ; the glowing of 
the furnace of the body, and the sparkling of the embers of the 
soul," the author proceeds to the exaltation of the Prophet, which 
must invariably occupy the second place in an orthodox Mahometan 
preface. Him, he declares, in a similar style of allusive imagery, to 
be " the taper of the assembly of creation" — the " lamp-lighter of 
the banqueting-hall of existence; in comparison with the world- 
illuminating sun of whose essence, the universality of existing beings 
are but an unenduring atom, and in competition with the boundless 
sea of whose excellence, the totality of created things are no more 
than a worthless drop." The greatness and glory of the Prophet are 
set forth in illustrations similar to the preceding, exemplified in the 
honours of the Muruj, and the judgment on Abu Leheb condemned 
to "flaming fire 5 ." Next follows the praise of Ali, the Prophet's 
cousin, by which the biographer takes the earliest opportunity of 

1 Cor. xxi. 69. » Cor. xxi. » Cor. xi.. * Cor. xx. 12. 

Those exemplify the first four of the forty Fires of Arab imngeiy omtnicrittcd 
by Es-Sanlebl, mid in the KcshUul. Seo CEsticich, Central-Organ fur Lit. July, 
1042. 

<_*$! CJli \j[j (A^a/ww Cor. cxi. v. ;t, 
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establishing the orthodoxy of his creed, and glorifying the patron of 
that sect, which was peculiarly favoured by the Safavean dynasty, 
and from whom he derived his name, Lulf Ali, the grace of AIL 
After this he conducts the reader through a tedious, but learned 
dissertation, in which are discussed the excellence of the gift of 
speech, and the respective merits of prose, and verse, and in which 
he combats the Coranic censure on the poets, " whom those who err, 
follow," and vindicates his fraternity from similar aspersions con- 
veyed in Arabic proverbs and traditions ; and finally enters on the 
subject of his work, and his reasons for undertaking it; saying that, 
" from the age of early youth when the gardener of love had 
nourished the tender shoot of his existence in the garden of fidelity, 
and given it culture by the moistening rain ; when, by degrees, 
moving from bis mother's lap to his father's arms, he was from 
thence confided to the care of a preceptor, by whose affectionate 
zeal his eye derived light from a book, and his hand made acquaint- 
ance with the pen ;" yet, withal, love and poetry were so natural to 
his '"disposition, that " the only letter of the book he read, was 
affection, and the only character his pen traced, was friendship : 
his tongue chaunted but the song of love and beauty ; and his ear 
hearkened only to the tale of sincerity and affection. Constantly 
treading this rosy path, and the bulbul of his soul occupied con- 
tinually in warbling these lays; no fancy engaged his mind, save that 
of poesy, sweet fruit of the garden of love ; no thought, but verse, 
the ray of affection's lamp." With these inclinations, the destiny of 
young Lutf Ali was fixed, and habit and education made him a 
poet, and the friend of poets. His time was now spent entirely in 
perusing the writings of the earlier authors, and in frequenting the 
society of those who were bis contemporaries. These pursuits and 
studies he was, however, unable to gratify, as fully as bis heart 
desired ; many works of the ancient poets were dillicult to procure, 
and his intercourse with the modern writers was subject to frequent 
interruptions and disappointments ; so that he became dissatisfied 
with the enjoyment he already possessed, from the desire to obtain 
more. His remedy was obvious : to make a collection of the lives 
and sayings of poets, both contemporary and those of former times, 
so that, " should his heart at any time desire to read the writings of 
the earlier authors, the sight of this thornless rose-bed, rivalling with 
its fragrant herbs of diction the parterres of the garden of paradise, 
might gratify the soul by its scent; and whenever his mind should 
be disposed to seek the society of his contemporaries, the view of 
this sorrowlcss treasure might with the splendour of its jewels of 
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eloquence, rejoice the ear of the soul, hi emulation of the Wudi 
Aymen." 

When the number of the author's years had extended from 
thirty to forty, he had " collected lapfulls of the tulips and roses 
of Casidahs 1 , and filled his skirts with the basil and hyacinths of 
Ghazals 1 , and had stored his treasury with the rubies and yacuts of 
Mesnawis 1 , and the silks and brocades of Rubu'is'j or, in other 
words, he had attentively read, and carefully selected from, the 
best Diwans, which he had an opportunity of consulting, and when 
they were not accessible, had made use of various Tazkirahs ; and, 
in like manner, for those of his contemporaries, cither from his own 
inspection, or from the dictation of persons of taste j and whenever 
he found in history any mention of the poet's place of birth or 
residence, he noted it down, with a short geographical description, 
arranging its natives or inhabitants alphabetically, without regard to 
order of chronology, or precedence of rank or merit, with the 
extracts from their works, according to their final letter. This book 
he named the Atesh Kedah, or Fire Temple, because he thereby 
devoted to the fire of envy all preceding Tazkirahs whatever ; and 
he furnished the whole with a Fihrist, or table of contents, for 
facility of reference." 

While he was engaged in its arrangement, a young poetaster of 
his acquaintance, " unripe in judgment as he was immature in 
years," proposed that some of his own compositions also should be 
inserted, to embellish the anthology of this work, which sacrifice to 
vanity Lutf Ali directly refused, telling him that this was " truly a 
Fire Temple, in whose furnace thorns would be consumed, but roses 
turn to delicious attar, to rejoice the senses." 

The author then gives an account of the divisions of his book, 
which, in conformity with Eastern practice, bear an allusion to its 
title, under the names of Censers, Flames, Firebrands, Flashes, &c. 8 , and 
which, from the difficulty of finding corresponding terms in transla- 
tion, make the arrangement appear somewhat uulogical. Such 
fanciful technicalities seem to originate from the acknowledged rule 
of employing for the terms of prosody, Doors, Wings, Tent-ropes, and 
other parts of an Arab habitation. This taste, exaggerated by the 
imaginative genius of the Persians, has suggested a thousand con. 

' i&Ktai — iv* — <$}&* — ts c Wj » tl10 foi,r l )ti,,oi l ml uim,s of compo. 
si t ion in verso —Elegy, Ode, Heroic or Dulnclic Poem, nnd Tetrastich. 
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ceits in the arrangement and division of their books. Thus, our 
author's predecessor, Juini, has divided his Baharistan (or Abode of 
Spring) into Rawzahs (gardens) ; and the great Persian Dictionary, 
the Heft Kulzum, or Seven Seas, derives the names of its subordi- 
nate sections and chapters from various terms of navigation, or of 
marine geography. Thus, also, in compliance with Eastern taste, 
Dr. Dorn, in the chapters of his elegant version of a part of Sadi's 
(ilulistan 1 , lias substituted Luslgany (garden-walk) for the less 
appropriate Bub (door) of the original j and an interesting little. 
miscellany of translation, published by Von Hammer, was named 
lloscnol (llose-oil), and the volumes numbered as 1st and 2nd 
Flasket. 

The following is the author's own division : — " This biography 
consists of two Majmarahs : the first Majmarah is in commemoration 
of the lives and poems of tho eloquent men of earlier times ; it is 
composed of a Shitlah, in relation of the biography and poetry of 
kings and princes of every nation, and of amirs of exalted rank, of 
the Turk and other tribes, without special reference to any particular 
country; and three Akhgars, in relation of the poets of Irftn, 
Titriin, and Hindustan ; and one Furtigh, on the biography of the 
virtuous ladies of all countries. And the second Majmarah, which 
is in description of the lives and conceptions of contemporaneous 
poets, is composed of two Pertaws; the first l'ertaw comprises the 
thoughts of my friends and contemporaries j and the second, which 
is the conclusion of the book, I have completed by a few of my own 
raw conceptions, in the hope that from the warm breath of (the 
favour and indulgence of) my friends, they may attain maturity. 
Success is from God alone!" He then recapitulates these divisions 
rather more at length, and gives a sort of index of the districts and 
towns and authors' names. 

This arrangement gives the whole empire of Persian poetry 
under the three grand divisions of Iran, Turan, and Hindustan, pre- 
ceded by an account of the poets of foreign origin. The geographi- 
cal heads arc further subdivided into provinces, and again into 
districts and cities. These four books (to use a more simple nomen- 
clature) comprise all the authors previous to Lutf Ali's own time j 
his contemporaries form a second grand division of the work, and the 
account of his own poems and life is contained in a third part. 

The first book is interesting, more from the historical fame of 
the authors it names, than for the excellence of their compositions. 

1 Drey Luslgange aiw Snadi's Koscnlmiii. — Hamburg, 1827. 
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It is pleasing to observe how many of the kings, princes, and pashas, 
who figure in the pages of Eastern history.as conquerors, warriors, and 
governors, make their appearance here in the more attractive character 
of poets, humbly awaiting that criticism of their poetical composi- 
tions, which history affords us of their actions, and to the censure of 
both of which their power and rank made them inaccessible during 
the period of their life and rule. 

Of these " royal and noble authors," the first is the son of the 
conqueror Mohmiid of Ghazni, famous and infamous, as the patron 
of Firdilsi, and the object of his celebrated satire. That monarch 
does not seem to have himself practised the art of which he was, 
somewhat ostentatiously, the protector; and of his son, whose 
Kuniyat was Abu Muhammad, here quoted as Ibn Mahmiid Ghuz- 
nawi, four lines only are given, a tetrastich, feelingly, but rather 
punningly, lamenting his mistress, who was drowned. 

This chapter contains some striking names: the Emperors IIu- 
mnyiin and Akbar ; Shah Shujft and his brother Abu Yezid of the 
Muzaflnr dynasty ; of the Safides, Shah Ismail and his sons, and 
Shah Abbus ; Jelaluddin Meleksluih, and Tdghrul, the last of the 
Seljuks. 

These princes, however distinguished by historical interest, do 
not appear entitled to much poetic merit. Of Jelaluddin Akber and 
Jelaluddin Melekshah the biographer gives only a few lines, as 
specimens. Those of the Seljuki prince form a quatrain, in the 
amatory style, of trifling import. His imperial namesake offers only 
a bacchanalian, or rather anti-bacchanalian, stanza, in which the 
august poet deplores his last night's visit to the tavern as the cause 
of headache, in a strain of drunken repentance quite independent of 
Sufi interpretation. 

Of the two first and greatest monarchs of the Safavean dynasty, 
Shah Ismail and Shah Tahmasp, our author is bound to make 
honourable mention, and, accordingly, Shah Ismail, under the nume 

Khatuyi ( jUaii)> »s commemorated with oil the veneration accorded 

by the modern Persians to the founder of a glorious dynasty, and 
the descendant of the sainted MusiPj the particulars of which holy 
lineage are recited in this biography, without differing from the 
same genealogy as given in other authors. His successor, Shah 
Tahmasp, a glorious name in the annals of modern Persia, contri- 
butes to the anthology a few lines of humorous description of cities 

1 MusS Krfzim, the sevcuth IiuSni. 
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and their inhabitants, in which the royal satirist pronounces Isfahan 
to be a Paradise, but declares a dog of Kashan to be superior to the 
nobles of Cum, though the people of Kashan are inferior to a dog 
themselves. His brothers, Elcas, and Behram Mirza, are praised 
for their talent; the latter, as well as his son, Sultan Ibrahim 
Mirza (JU-), put to death by order of Ismail II., is commemorated 
for his skill in penmanship, in which Ibrahim was the " Pearl of his 
age," and was also unrivalled in criticism and composition. The 
Prince Sam Mirza, the second of Ismail's four sons, is introduced 
here under his poetical name of Sfirnf ( _oU«) ( employed by him 
in the title of his work Tuhfahl Siimf, already mentioned. 

Abbas the Great, and Abbas the Second, son of Shah Safi, fur- 
nish but one distich each. The memoir of the Great Abbas is chiefly 
historical, though he is stated to have indulged occasionally in 
poetical composition. Under the name of Adili (JaU) appears the 
worthless Ismail, the second of the name, who is here extolled for 
the glory of his reign, the loftiness of his mind, and the purity of 
his poetic taste, of which the short specimen given is a very insuffi- 
cient proof. 

Sultan Husfiin Mirza Biiicara, under the name Husiiini ( Xt,**?,) 
his son Badiftzzeman Mirza, and his grandson Muhammad' Mumin 
Mirza, are noticed in memoirs not much differing from those quoted' 
by De Sacy from Sam Mirza's work. Shah Shuja', Muzaffar, in the 
fragment given of his composition, offers a specimen of poetical 
bravado, quite equal to the boasting of the Homeric heroes. Ibn 
Yemin (Amir Mahmi'td) justifies the praises his biographer bestows 
on him by a few ingenious and pleasing specimens. Abdullah Khan 
and Obaidallah Khan, both chiefs of the Usbeks, a tribe so formid- 
able by their incursions into the Persian empire, contribute also, 
though insignificantly, to the list of warlike chiefs, who occasionally 
composed in verse. 

Of Amir Ali Shir, the poet, the patron and friend of poets, the 
critic and poetical biographer, our author speaks in terms of high 
admiration and esteem, and echoes the encomiums bestowed on him 
by Dowlatshah, under the name of Fenayi Uf\jjy the Persian 
Takhallus of the great Vizir, who, in his Turkish poetry, assumed 

i M. do Sncy, Notices) ct Extr., translates "Present Sublime;" I 

having no doubt also an allusion to the author's name. S? 

" Notices ct Extratts des Manuscrits, &a, torn. iv. pp. 270, 270. 

9 In Von Hammer's work Fani ( Jjj ?) is given us Mir Ali Shir's Persian 
poetic name, " 
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that of Nevayi (is\j), by which he is better known. The present 
work being devoted exclusively to Persian writers, the biographer has 
confined himself to a short extract in that language. The practice 
of employing a double Takhallus seems to have been usual witli 
those poets who composed in two languages. In the history of Hin- 
dustani literature 1 , Nizdmu'l Mulk is stated to have written under 
two poetic names, and M. de Tossy thinks it probable he used that 

of Asof (o«/w1) ' ,l his Hindustani compositions; Nizam (^Uij) 
occurring throughout the Ghazals of his Persian Diwnn. Sometimes 
also a different Takhallus seems to have been adopted at different 
periods of life, as a change of circumstances or a novel turn of mind 
influenced the spirit of composition; or at the pleasure of their 
prince, or patron; or of their shaikh, or teacher, who seems fre- 
quently to have performed the part of a poetical sponsor. Instances 
of both occur in these memoirs. Thus, Khdcani (Hncaiki) was 
named after Minuchehr, Khiicim of Shirwan; and in the chapter 
now under notice, Tahmusp Culi Beg first called himself Ahdi 
(if J^c)* but later in life assumed the name of Arshi (_iyc") as 

more suitable to the lofty aspiring of his genius, and the spiritual 
direction he obeyed in more mature age. 

The other memoirs in this chapter are chiefly of Begs, Khans, 
and petty princes of the Shiimlu, Af'shitr, Turkman, and other tribes, 
whose history is only interesting as being connected with that of 
more important personages, and their compositions in general, 
neither of great length, nor of sufficient merit to entitle them to a 
higher place as poets than as potentates. Of these, however, Masntid 
and Anisi 3 wrote Mcsnavis; Selim 4 , a Mesnavi and a Diwan; 
Suhodi 5 , a Persian and a Turkish Diwan, and a Mesnavi of Laili and 

1 Ilistoirc ilc In Literature llindoui ct Hindoustani, par M, Garcia do Tnssy. 
Tome i., article Nizam. 

2 From ii* c > the Throno of God. 

• Ani'sf (jamaJI ! linme, Yol Culi Beg (<Xaj JUiLj). of "'0 Shftinli'i tribe, 
wasat Herat in Hie service of Ali Culi Khan, after whoso death he went to Hindus- 
tan, in the service of tho Klnin Khrimtn ; was a companion of Shikibi ( j^a.3C1«") 
of Isfahan, whose life is given among tho memoirs of tho author's contemporaries. 

4 Sclim (».a]Lv)> Muhammad Culi, Slifimlu, lived in Tehriin and Cnzwfn. 

5 Amir Nizdmuddin Ahmed, a nohlo of tho Jaghntay tribe, was called Suhaili 

( JUg«>), a naino given to him by Slinikh Azri ( tftSl )» "Mod 0"7- It w «» 
to him that Ilusaiu Wiiiz dedicated his Persian version of the Kalilnh Diiunah. 
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Mejnun. Salim 1 was author of one of the numerous poems on the 
story of Yusuf and Zulaikha; and Itabi 8 ventured to emulate 
Nizami in the composition of a Khamsah. Sadiki ( iotas) assisted 
biography by a Tazkirah, in Turkish, of his contemporaries. 

Of these Lutf Ali speaks mostly in favourable terms, particu- 
larly of Anisi, from whose Mahmiid and Ayaz he gives rather a 
long extract ; and of Mayli f 1 M ), to whose poetry he professes 
to be much attached (j.jL«) and from whose compositions he has 
made the largest selection in this chapter, viz., I CO lines from his 
Casidahs and Ghazals. lie describes him as handsome, virtuous, 
and accomplished, acquainted with love, and skilled in the poetic 
art; his name Mirza Culi, of Turkman family, and residing at 
Meshhcd al Ilizawi. 

Hclali (j5JU>)> of Jaghatay family, was born in Asteriibad, and 
etudied there ; from thence he went to Herat, where he was the 
"admired of all admirers," for his personal and mental accomplish- 
ments, and his society much courted. He wrote two Mesnavis, the 
Shah and Derwish, and Laili and Mejniin; also a poem called Safat 
id Aashikfu ( A JuibJl iTiU/o)- At last " he drank the draught 
of martyrdom by order of Abdallah Khan Uzbek, for the crime 
of heresy CnJLH »l»£\ following the Sliiah tenets), in the year 939." 
His fragments of Ghazals, Casidahs, and some quatrains, quoted 
here, furnish about 1 2-1 lines. 

A well-known name, Cabi'is ben Weshmgtr, Prince of Dilem, 
appears to furnish an illustration worthy of remark, as the poet 
cited in the Ferhengi Shutiri as Mir AbiVl Mfuini, in such numerous 
quotations, as to have merited a particular notice by Haron Ham- 
mer-Purgstall, who collected the "disjecti membra potUm," under 
the title of "Abulmaani's JuwelenschnilrcV The doubts respecting 
the real author of those witty and talented fragments are, I think, 
fully cleared by the short memoir attached to his name in this chap- 
ter, in which the Amir Ciibrts is identified with Shcmsuddin Abu'l 
Maiini 4 , and the short and only specimen given of his Persian 

1 Sillim (*.JLw) Mahmi'id Beg, Turkman, dwelt nt Tabriz. 

8 Itnbi ((jblc), of tlio Tckulu tribe, inhabited Key (cf,)) niul went aftor- 
wards to Hindustan. 

» Juwclcnschuiirc Abnl-Maani's, (lurch Joseph von Ilnnimcr. AVien, 1022. 

4 Not SiioniH ul MAiili, nor Abu'l MAnli. All the MSS. which have the diacritical 
points perfect, have JIk^ » 
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poetry agrees, both in taste and subject, with many of the verses 
scattered over the pages of the Fcrhcngi Shuuri. 

The list closes with the name of Sultan Yucub, successor of 
Hasan Padishah Turkman, of whom the author says, that from 
what he had read in history he seems to have been the greatest 
prince that nation ever had. 

There are eighty-three memoirs in this section, and the verses 
quoted amount to about one thousand. 

In the second book, the author enters on Ids first grand geogra- 
phical division, Iran, of which the provinces of Azarbaijau and 
Shirwan offer the names of fifty-three poets, thirty-nine belonging to 
the city of Tabriz, the native place of Mauhina Shcmsuddfn, of whose 
poetry no specimens are given here, the mystical Diwan which bears 
his name being well known, as Lutf Ali states, to have been com- 
posed in his honour, by his disciple, the Mawlawi Jclfiluddin lltimi. 
Of Tabriz were also Siiaib (i_»jU» Mirza Muhammad Ali), author of 
a diwan of one hundred thousand Baytsj Shah Cusim Anwar the 

Sayyid, and mystic poet; Muhammad Assiir (,Uac) whose poem 
Mihr and Mushteri the biographer much admires ; Hakim Catran 
(...tJaS) ben Mansur, according to Dowlatshah a native of Termed, 
but by Lutf Ali, on the authority of Muhammad Awfi, and other 
writers, assigned to Tabriz ; and Shaikh Muhammad Shebisteri, from 
whose spiritual poem, Gulshani llaz 1 , some extracts are inserted, 
Khacsiui", and his contemporaries, Fcleki', and Zulfacar', were of 
Shirwixn. The specimens given of the poets of these provinces are 
not very numerous, except those of Khacani, the great panegyric 
poet, from whose verses one thousand four hundred lines are selected. 
There is also an extract of one hundred and forty lines from the 
Jrimi Jem, and the lyric compositions of Awhadi of Maraghah. 

Khorasiin, the second chapter of this book, offers the splendid 
names of Anwcri, Jdmi, and Seniiyi, each standing, respectively, 
among the highest in the elegiac, romantic, and didactic styles. 
Anwcri, from Abiwerd, a district of Khftwarun, commences the 
chapter with a biographical notice of rather more length than is 
devoted to most of these lives, followed by an extract of above one 
thousand of his verses ; and the extracts from the authors of the 
Heft Awrang and Hadieah are of proportionate length. Of Hutifi, 

> Tlie Gulslmiii Riizhns been published by Dnron IIiuunicr-Furgstitll. "Mah- 
niud Scbebisleri's Rosenflor des Gehcininisses," 1638. 

8 These lives arc giveu by M. Clinrmoy j " Expedition d'Aloxnndre," &c. 
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Jnmi's nephew, a native also of Jam, some quotations are given from 
his poem of the Hell Manzar', and from his Shahinshah Nameh. 

Under his native town of Wis, appears Firdiisi, the first, if not the 
only epic poet of Persia, and Asadi, his preceptor. Fifteen poets do 
honour to Kerman, among whom the principal merit seems to be 
given to Mauliina Wahshi ( & «»j) by others called of Yezd, because 
he lived there. Three mesnawis of his composition are named, Khuld 
Uarretii a , Nazir u Manziir 3 , and Ferhad u Shirin ; of which the 
two last were written in the measure of Nizami's Khusru and Shiriei ; 
the first in that of the Makhzan al Asrar of the same poet ; the first 
two are not spoken of in very flattering terms, but his poem on the 
loves of Shit-in, if it had been completed, the biographer thinks 
would have been excellent. He also wrote a Diwan, from which, as 
well as from his two best mesnawis and his *.«Ui1a*o about nine 
hundred lines of extracts are given. 

Nishapur presents the names of Abu Talib Fariduddiu, called 
Attar, and of Omar Ben Khayam ; of the moralist, and of the free- 
thinker. Also of Nazlri (gvjjaj) "an incomparable poet 4 ;" some, 
however, huve assigned Naziri to Jawm, as his place of birth. 

Herat contains few names worthy of record, though twenty 
poets appear as natives there. Hakim Azraki, the author also of the 
Alfiah Shalfiab, composed a diwan often thousand bayts ; and 
Muzalfar was styled by Dowlatshah a second Khacani, to which 
praise Lutf Ali considers him but little entitled, and differs also from 
Mejduddiu Ilcmgcr in his comparison of Imilrni, another poet of 
Herat, with his contemporary, the great Sadi of Sluraz. 

The extracts of all the authors quoted in this chapter amount to 
ubovc 7000 lines, and the number of poets named are one hundred 
and seventy. 

The provinces of Tabaristiin, Gilan, and Mazenderan, which 
form the subject of the next chapter, present a list of poets not 
very remarkable for their fame, nor are their extracts numerous ; 
from these, however, must be excepted Masaud Saad Seltnan, who 
is distinguished by a selection of five hundred lines from his works, 
composing at least half the quotations. 

The fourth chapter is divided into the provinces of Arabian and 
Persian Irac. The former furnishes only five poets, with but a very 
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few lines of quotation, not sufficient to establish them as authors of 
merit. " Precedence is given to Irac Arab in this chapter, from 
pious respect to Ali and the Imams, whose holy shrines it contains." 

The extensive province of Irac Ajam, comprehending the cities of 
Isfahan, Rey, Cazwin, Gum, Kashun, contributes very largely to the 
memoirs and anthology. Isfahan, Lutf All's native city, commences, 
and the biographer does honour to his birth-place, by citing seventy- 
seven poets, its inhabitants. Of these, he particularly distinguishes 
Jcmaluddfn Abdu'lluzzdc, and Kcmdluddut Ismail, his son; their 
compositions hold a very high place among those who wrote in the 
elegiac and panegyric styles. . Ilafiuddin, their contemporary and 
rival, was born at Lobnun near Isfahan, and wus constantly engaged 
in poetical strife with them. Another contemporary was Sharfuddin 
Fazl Allah Scferdch, Poet King, author of the Atbdc al Zchb, or 
Scales of Gold («_»A,xll 6U1j|) in imitation of the Atwac al Zehb 1 , 
of Zamakshari. Ni'iri, of Isfahan, a poet not much known otherwise, 
seems to have been held in some estimation, in proof of which, a few 
extracts arc given from his Diwan ; and Mir Sabrf ^. w ) who 
had before called himself Fdris ("u-jUy was, in his time, considered 
by the people of Irac us a second Shahi*; Lutf Ali even gives him 
the preference over that poet, from the remains which he hud seen 
of his Diwan. Mir Sabrf lived in the time of Shah Tahmasp. 

Two remarkable memoirs are those of Ndsir Khusril, and Za- 
miri, both of Isfahan. Nasir Khusrti AlawP, is well known in the 
history of the earlier Persian poets. Lutf Ali gives Nusir's sketch 
of his own life, which forms a most interesting, and highly curious 
piece of autobiography, but is far too long to be quoted entire in 
this sketch, and suffers much by abridgement. It commences with 
an account of his education, from childhood till his accomplishment 
of those deeper studies, which obtained for him an extensive reputa- 
tion as u philosopher, but which compromised the credit of his 
orthodoxy, and afforded his enemies the opportunity of attacking 

w 

i i *A5Jl oLM " Saumchsclmri's Goldeuo Ilnlsbiimlcr," by Joseph 

A'on Hammer, Wicn, H13f>. 

« Acii Mnlck B. Jeiiiillmldni of Scbzawiir, called Amfr Slnthf. 

8 He was seventh in descent from Musii, the seventh Imnni. / . »J vxslS 
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him and his disciples, as opposed to the true religion of Islam. The 
details of these persecutions, and the consequent wanderings of 
Niisir, and of his brother, Abu Said Khusru, extend through six 
folio pages of memoir, terminating with the death of Niisir, at the 
extraordinary age of a hundred and forty years, up to which time, 
and to within some hours of his death, the narrative was continued 
by himself. He concluded by bequeathing his numerous works, by 
name, to his different friends, mid dictating to his brother exact 
instructions for his interment, which was performed in the cave he 
had for many years inhabited in a certain district of Badakhshitn, 
where he had devoted himself to prayer and contemplation, in retire- 
ment from the cares of the world, and the dreaded persecution of 
his enemies. The conclusion of the memoir was written by his 
brother, Abu Said, giving a minute account of the last moments of 
the dying philosopher, whose repeated professions of belief in the 
Mahometan faith may, perhaps, redeem him from the charge of 
infidelity, which, in the opinion of many persons, is attached to 
his memory. Some of the circumstances recorded in this memoir 
are so extraordinary, especially the use he declares himself to have 
made of talismans, by which spirits were rendered subservient to 
his will, and the appearance of the two supernatural agents, who 
assisted Abu Sflid in the labours of his brother's interment, that 
Lutf Ali declares his inability to explain many parts of the Taz- 
kirah he quotes; but from as much of it as he could understand, 
und from the testimony of other authors, he allows NCisir the merit 
of deep learning and extensive acquirements. Of his poetical 
talent he could only give a specimen from indirect sources, not 
having seen his Uiwan ; and had selected about one hundred and 
thirty lines, chiefly from his Casidahs, which appear to have been, 
for the most part, employed in enigmatic description, or devoted to 
the praise of the Unity of the Godhead. 

Zamiri (Kemfduddin Ilusain) flourished in the reign of Shah 
Tahmasp Safawi. " His salty poetry was a plaster to the wounded 
breasts of lovers, and his sweet couplets shed repose on the souls of 
the holy." " On account of his skill in geomancy he assumed the 
poetical name of Zamiri" (cij^o the intelligent, or contemplative). 
"Night and day, in public and in private, he was continually occu- 
pied in reading and composing." " Neither in Isfahan nor elsewhere 
had any poet been author of so many works," though, as Lutf Ali 
shrewdly remarks, " the Maulunn would have done better if he had 
considered the quality, rather than the quantity, of his composi- 
tions." The catalogue of those enumerated in this memoir presents 
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a formidable array, suflicient to entitle Zamu-f to rank, for fertility 
of genius and the variety of his productions, with Abdurrahman 
Jiimi and Fariduddin Attar. Besides numerous Diwans, he was 
author of six Mesnawis'j Naz u Niyazj Behar u Khazan (Spring 
and Autumn) ; Hasanat al Akhiar ; poems on the loves of Wamic 
and Azra, and of Laila and Mcjuun ; and an Iskcndcr Nameh. 
His Diwans of Ghazals were thus arranged: those not intended as 
imitations, — of which seven' were completed ; and those which were 
in imitation of, or to correspond with, the Diwans of other poets. 
Of these last, six were composed after the following distinguished 
writers of Ghazals 9 : Kh'ajah Ilufiz, and Biiba Fighaut, both of Shi- 
rnzj Jiiini; Lisiini of Shiraz; Shnlu of Sebzawar; Beuiiyi of Herat; 
Mir Salahi of Meshhed; Asafi of Herat; Biiba Shahfdf of Cum; 
Mir Humaytin of Isfruiu ; Mir Ashraf Jehan of Cazwin ; Kemal, 
of Khojend ; and Amir Khusru and Hasan, of Dehli. Besides 
the above, four Diwans were arranged in imitation of Saadi's Taybdt, 
Bedaya, Khawntim, and Ghazaliiitl Cadimah 4 . Of this voluminous 
writer an extract of only sixty-six lines is given, which were all 
Lutf Ali had an opportunity of seeing. 

The other towns of the province of Persian Irac furnish copious 

* These wcro culled : jL^. {ju^i JU5I XaaAao Jla. Ctjyo 

* These Diwans wcro thus named, respectively, in the orders of tho authors 
enumerated : — 



J^jlt (_v>£ c 


JiU^* 


jli lUwd 


JUT tflgxXo 


,}l$». ««A*jl 


to &* 


Jlxii 2'°'>' 


jiy, y iSjLa* 


^uyi g-^ 


JIa^o Jji 


JlxJj t^V.ltXj 


jL* /^jA«Ai» 


JIaHI y^l 


j^a. l_.l;gr 







I have not translated these titles, which, with those preceding them, scorn 
selected ehielly with regard to sound and rhyme, and many of them evidently in 
allusion to the Diwau,or author, imitated. 

i^Ia^Ij — 2"^^ f-.vU-**' IU\<y» ^jIaIvb ', tho imitations nre 

styled C\j.&[.b £>U«> — jjti.ll *J,li*> — j*aJ\ HA^i 
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materials for biography. Rey, with twenty-two poets, presents the 
names of Umidf, a native of Tehran, but resident here, whose 
Casidahs are much admired 3 and of Pendar*, whose Diwan had 
not been seen by Lutf All, but who is mentioned in terms of high 
praise, and is stated to have composed in Persian and Arabic 
and in the dialect of Dilem. 

Cazwin and Cum have each a numerous list. Of the forty-two 
poets of the former town, Lutf Ali particularly praises SharaP, n 
writer not much known from other biographies, but considered to 
be superior to any of his fellow-citizens. Uaba Shahidi, a "renowned 
poet" in the service of Sultan Yflxub, was of Cum. After Yucub's 
death, he went to Khorasan, where he enjoyed the friendship of 
Abdurrahman Jamf, and the favour of Sultan Ilusain Mirza 
Baicara. Among the memoirs of the poets of Cum is that of 
Shaikh Niziimi, already mentioned, as being quoted 4 by Professor 
Charmoy. 

Cum has thirty-five poets. Kashan presents forty-two poets, 
though, from the slight notice of their works, our author does not 
appear to have allowed them much merit. However, Muhteshem 
(*.«LX'^_) and Kclfm seem, in his opinion, to deserve to be more 
largely quoted, and he accordingly gives above five hundred lines 
from Muhteshem. In Mesnawi and Iluba'i he did not satisfy 
Lutf Ali's critical taste; but his skill in the Casidah and Ghazul is 
much praised. A beautiful elegy of his on the death of the martyr 
Ilusain is mentioned. Kclfm is here assigned to Kashan, his birth- 
place, though by many authors he is stated to have been a native of 
Hamadan. Extracts arc given from his Ghazals ; in the other 
styles of poetry he was not so successful. A Shahinshah Nameh of 
his composition is mentioned, but only four verses quoted from it. , 
To the talent of Uaba Afzal, (\>^il) another of its poets, and to 

tfiXx^l L>y^» Hfaimme was Arjasn (c^l^l) 

8 / , \l„i. Oy-w U.m His family had been much honoured ill the time 

of Oljnftti Sultitu j the Mirza himself livcil under Slmli Talimrfsp Safawi ; in his 
style of writing lie imitated Znnifrf (already mentioned), and his Diwnn was com- 
posed of 2000 buyts. 

4 Sec note, page 317. The oilier lives translated, besides those in pages 3511, 
307, wore of NizfSmf An'i/.i of Snnmrcnml, Mujfruddfn of BiiilciSii, and Abti'l Aid 
of (iiinjnh — nine in all. 

VOL. VII. 2 C 
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his friendship with Nfisiruddin Muliummad Tdsf, the city of Kashan 
was indebted for Favour and protection, when HulagU Khan and 
the Moghuls were laying waste Iran and its dependencies. Naslrud- 
din wrote verses in praise of his friend, the poet, of which a couplet 
is preserved in his memoir. 

Asiruddin Awmani, Uriyan, (/. ,Uj.c) and Helaki, are much 
praised among the poets of Hatnadan, especially Asiruddin, though 
his Diwan was not extant in Lutf Ali's time. His life, and that of 
Uriyan, appear to be well known. Helaki was more modern, and 
lived in the time of Bchram Mirza Safawi. 

I 'the short memoir of Kh'ajah Rashiduddfn, inserted in this place, 
may be worth notice, from the great interest attached to bis historic 
work; as a poet he exhibits only one single tetrastich. He is thus 
mentioned : — 

_j)i>jL* jlc ^ t-LLc«.A Ij CI-hmj^J \$ A^si jjJiXit i)mwj <t^1_j.«L 
^a>U. *Xjj. H l jljU*«.j jl jl uuJLai' olil^yM* (jjlj S-ffi jii j 
8>\>Lo <S} jl A/Jls C-ljUc j giX**j aa<wj.j s-}*aj /. ^lj g\j$ jj-wjIj 

COVJUwj ^ t\J»)v& «>>*$.« (£%»>.{. ) t?J *l.w ^S A^l_j.^. ^UwJ Ij 

Ai! 4ili*«j.S a*a« ^lhj'j Ij^jIA.j1 tfl*i*1 JsJtj^f AiJiA/w, Cil^« 

Savah (k^Lw) gave birth to Selman, hence called Siivaji, to dis- 
tinguish him from Masaud Selman, already mentioned. He is 
described as one of the first poets of bis time, and a saying of Ala- 
uddowlah Semnani is quoted, that, "Like the pomegranates of 
Semnan, and the poetry of Selman, were none to be found." 

Of Yezd there arc eighteen poets. The only one remarkable is 
Sayyid Jelal Azad (j^c); be and his father successively held the 
ollice of Vizir to the Muzaffar Sultans. 

Iriic Ajam, with its large and populous cities, thus furnishes two 
hundred and eighty-two poets to this collection of memoirs; und 
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from their writings the compiler has selected between four and five 
thousand verses. 

Fars, the fifth chapter of the Book of Iran, has fifty-seven 
poets, of which, from a list of distinguished names presented by 
Shiraz, those of Ahli, Hufiz, and Sndi, are conspicuous. Of the two 
latter, whose writings have been more before the European public 
than those of most other poets of Persia, little that is new is to be 
gained from their biographies here, although given at considerable 
length } the author has shown due respect to their genius by the 
admiration he has expressed, and by the copious extracts he has 
made of their compositions : of Sftdi especially, of whom near 
sixteen hundred verses are quoted, being the longest 1 extract in the 
whole anthology of this work ; and of Ilafiz, from his Ghazals, about 
three hundred lines. 

The few quotations of Persian verses used by Lutf AH in his 
narrative, are almost exclusively from these two poets 2 ; Hafiz is 
cited more than once in the preface ; and, in another part, Sadi's 
Bostan is quoted in illustration of the distress of Isfahan during 
its siege by the Afghan army. 

Not contented with the abundant extracts he has inserted in his 
Florilegc, from all parts of Sadi's Diwan, and numerous short 
apologues from the Uostan, Lutf Ali has made a large selection 
also of the poetical fragments of the Gulistan, which popular work 
he considers a " compendium of wisdom;" and contrary to the rule 
naturally prescribed in the arrangement of a poetical miscellany, he 
has further gratified his admiration of his favourite writer, by the 
insertion of a short Kelimah, in prose 3 . He dignifies Sadi by the 
appellation of " one of the four columns of eloquence and learning," 
in which he associates him with Firdusi, Nizami, and Amveri, and 
declares it to be his opinion, that "from the earliest commencement 

» Next to Sndi, the longest extracts are from Klmciini, Anwcri, Koinal of 
Isfahan, Wahshi, ami Ilaknn Scnrivf, 1000 to 1200 linen each ; r>f tlic contempo- 
rary poets, tliose from Sttuiihl ami lliilif, of about tlio same length. 

8 There arc also occasional quotations of a verso or two from Anwcri, Hrniiyf, 
Nizami, &c. 

n It may bo curious to observe which passage of the whole work bad so struck it* 

reader as to make the temptation to quote it Irresistible.— iXjAaam.J ts^^ J^ 

Ck^j <iy> tS uwl £*&:&) 3 C".^X $ Jjyi- *f— '* '» tr <»» ,lie 

1st Apophthegm of the 0th chapter. 

2 C 2 
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of Persian poetic literature, no individual lias appeared, who is 
entitled to rank with these four." Hufiz is quoted also in the short 
notice of Shiraz, which precedes the memoirs of her gifted sons ; 
and Lutf Alt mentions having " frequently been honoured" by 
pilgrimages to the Kh'ajah's tomb. 

The account Lutf Ali gives of Shiraz, and its lively inhabitants, 
runs thus : " Shiraz, the Seat of Learning, is situated in the third 
climate; its longitude from the meridian of the Fortunate Isles is 
8S°, and its latitude .'tf)° 3o"' from the Equator. It was founded in 
the year 74 of the Hijrah, by Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Saefi, ( ijii) 

the brother of Hajjuj, under the ascendance of Virgo, and in the 
time of Adhaduddowlah Dilcmi its population had increased to such 
a degree that a new building had to be constructed for the soldiers 
outside of the city ; this was called Sue al Amir. Samsdmuddowlah, 
son of Adhaduddowlah, built a fortification, and Antra Lcis SuiTur 
founded a mosque, the Jam! A tic, (the Old Metropolitan Mosque;. 
The water of this place is supplied by canals (t^Lilf), of which 
the best is that of Iluknuddiu Hasan Boyah. Its praises are 
chauntcd by Kh'ajah Hiifiz : 

" ' Fair Sliirnz, with its pure stream of Rukuiibiitl, aiul it?) soft-breathing 

zephyrs !" 
" ' O censure not Hint blessed spot, tbnt beauteous mole on the check of 

tlio universe !" 

"The climate is temperate; neither extremely hot nor cold. Its 
inhabitants, whether gentle or simple, children or aged sires, are 
fond of pleasure and social enjoyment, passing the whole of their 
days in taverns and coffee-houses. The unceasing ravages of time, 
and misfortune, by which Shiraz, in common with all the other 
cities of Iran, has been afllictcd, are now repaired under the auspices 
of the present sovereign," (Kcrim Khun Zend,) " by whose order 
the city has been surrounded by a wall and deep ditch, its streets 
paved, and many fine edifices been constructed. Shiraz was always 
celebrated as the residence of suints and holy men, and its soil is 
the burial-place of the honoured descendants of Imams j such as 
Ahmed and Muhammad, the sons of Musii Kfizim 5 and the place 
of repose of illustrious Shaikhs; as, Shaikh Abdullah Khafif, and 
Shaikh Rozbehan [Shattah, and Shaikh Sadi, and Kh'ajah Shems- 
uddin, called Hrifiz, and others." 

Ahli, distinguished from his namesake, Ahli Khoriisani, of 
Tarshiz, as Shirazi, is mentioned in terms of high praise, justifying 
the reputation in which his poems have always been held in Persia. 
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The other towns, Aberkoli, Bchbehan, Darabjird, Sinister, and 
Kiizrun, offer nothing rcmnrknblc in the few memoirs attached to 
their names. More tlinn three thousand lines of poetry are given 
of the inhabitants of the favoured region of Fare. 

Turan, which forms the subject of the next Book, is distin- 
guished as the native country of sonic of the greatest of the Persian 
authors. Foremost among them, in the first subdivision, Balkb, 
appears (he greut Mawlawi, Jclaluddin Rrtml. His memoir is 
rather a long one, and there are extracts from various parts of his 
Diwan. Ansari, one of the earliest, and, according to Lutf Ali, one 
of the best of the poets, does honour to this great city,'[the birth- 
place, also, of Shaikh Abu AH Sinrt, known to Europeans as Avi- 
cennn, the physician and philosopher, but who is here introduced 
to us as a Persian poet, with a few lines in praise of wine ; and of 
Maultinii Rashiduddin Watw&t, the author of the work on poetics, 
called JIadayic al Silir ( .^\J1 tJoliXsJ. whose biography is already 
well known, and whose poetry is here rather largely quoted. Of 
Ansari arc inserted some extracts of great value, from the scarcity 
of that poet's works : Also of Miniichchr, surnamed Shast Keleh, 
(*Jir uLLvw-A), Ansari's contemporary, both being of the time of 
the Sabaktaginidtc. 

Among the poets of the same district appears Amir Khond, the 
author of the voluminous and valuable history, the Rawzat al Safa, 
from which, probably, the distich here given is only a quotation. 

The province of Kharzitn (Chapter 2nd) supplies only five poets, 
of which Zahiruddin is alone distinguished, and from his poetry 
four hundred and fifty lines are extracted. Zahiruddin Faryabi's 
life is among those translated by M. Charmoy. 

Mawaralnahr (Chapter 3rd) furnishes some of the oldest and 
most celebrated names in Persian literuturc. Among them Ustad 
Abti'l Hasan Rudeki, " the first who unlocked the treasury of 
Persian poetry," Shaikh Abu'l Abbas, and Amfc, contemporaries of 
Rudeki, and all three of Bokhara. Above four hundred verses are 
quoted from Mauluna Amic Bokharf, who is here styled "a sweet 
and eloquent writer," and whose works arc extremely rare. The 
quotations from Rudeki and Ismat Allah, of Bokhara, are not so 
numerous. Juherl Zerger 1 was also of that town. 

The poets of Badakhshan, Termed, Khojend, and Akhnket, are 
noticed. Of Termed was Adib Sabir, by Anweri preferred to 
Rashiduddin Wutvat. Lutf Ali praises him highly, and quotes 

' One of M. Clinrmoy's Liven, 
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largely from his poems. Asiruddin, culled Akhsikcti, from Akhsf- 
ket in Ferghtinuh, belongs also to this division of Turuu. From 
Snmarcand, we linve Dakiki, "tin ancient mid esteemed poet," Hakim 
Suzeni, nnd Amir Muizzi, who wus Poet-king at the court of 
Sultan Muizzuddin Sanjar. An extract of six hundred lines accom- 
panies this last memoir. 

The whole of the poetry quoted in these three chapters amounts 
to about two thousand seven hundred verses, from fifty- four poets ; 
of whom by far the greater number were of Bokhara and Samar- 
cund. 

The writers of older date have now been noticed to the extent 
of the Persian dominions. In the 3rd Book, devoted to Hind, the 
author confines himself exclusively to the memoirs of those who 
composed in the Persian language. He has divided this vast region, 
of which, however, the number of poets given is but small, into the 
Dekan, Dchli, nnd Kashmir, 

He describes India as "a country of great extent, containing 
innumerable cities and districts; of excessive heat ; its manners nnd 
customs mostly differing from those of Iran nnd Turnnj producing 
many strange fruits j and, generally, from its great distance, very 
imperfectly known to the inhabitants of Persia." 

There is a short geographic and historic sketch of the Dekan, 
under which head are named only two poets, Safiri, of Jawnpiir, 

(i?_,fc\jj>js. c?jaA/a), and Shaikh Fnizi, ( *£*»). sou of Shaikh 

Mubarik, known as Dekani, though the author of the Heft Acliui 
states him to have resided at Agrah. Faizi composed n Diwan, 
which Lutf Ali had seen, and from which he gives an extract. 

Dehli is extolled for the excellence of its air and water, the 
freshness of its gardens, and its charming situation, above all the 
cities of Hindustan. It supplies this biography with seven poets, of 
which by far the most distinguished are the well-known Amir 
Khusri'i Dthlevi, and his friend Amir Hasan, here called Kh'rijah 
Hasan. 

Amir Khusru was of Kesh in Turkestan, from whence his father, 
Amir Mnhimul, fled to India in the time of Jengiz Khan's invasion, 
and, coming to Dehli, engaged in the service of Sultan Muhammad 
Taghlic Shah, by whom he was much favoured. lie fell a martyr 
in the sacred wars (against the Hindoos), and was succeeded in his 
dignities by his son. Amir Khusru having perfected himself in all 
bodily and mental accomplishments, " the odour of the wine of 
sanctity having penetrated the brain of his soul," he withdrew him- 
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self from worldly pursuits, and devoted himself to the service of the 
Shaikh Niz&m nl Avlin, who was much attached to him. Lutf Ali 
states it to be a well-known fact, that Shaikh Sadi visited Dehli for 
the express purpose of meeting Amir Khusru, between whom ' and 
himself a very sincere attachment was formed. The poetical works 
of Amu* Khusru are here said to amount, including his Khamsah of 
Mesnuwis, and Diwan of Casidahs, and Ghazals, to the enormous 
number of four hundred thousand bayts and upwards ) of which near 
one hundred thousand had been inspected by the laborious compiler 
of this biography. Amir Khusru died in 725, and was interred in 
the some burial-ground with Shaikh Shukar-Ganj, Nizam al Avlia's 
preceptor. 

Kh'ajah Hasan is very briefly mentioned, as a pupil also of 
Nizam al Avlia, with whom, as well as with Amfr Khusru, he was 
united by the most affectionate ties of friendship. 

The life of Shaikh Farfdu'din Shakar-Ganj is also given. Farid, 
"the Pearl of Saints, and unique among the pious men of Hin- 
dustan," obtained the imperishable treasure* of holiness, and 
sweetened the palate of his soul with the sugar 1 of Divine aspira- 
tions." As a sufficient proof of his merit, it is mentioned that 
Nizam al Avlia, the greatest of the Sufis of India, was his pupil. 
One Matlfl and a Quatrain are given of the compositions of the 
Shaikh Shakar Gunj. 

Another celebrated Sufi and Saint was Muinuddin Chishti 1 , a 
follower of Sultan Shamsuddin and Sultan Shihiibuddin Ghuri. His 
burial-place was Ajmir. 

The other poets of Dehli quoted arc, Mir Jedayi (cfl^a.) 
whose title was Chakir Khan, and whose skill in painting 
obtained for him from the Emperor Akbur the surname of Nadir al 
Mullc ; he was engaged in a poetical controversy with Ghazuli of 
Meshhed • Jemali, a pupil of his uncle Behd-uddin, of Lakhnau ; 
and Nishani (Ali Ahmed) a Derwish, and distinguished man. Ali 
(Nlisir Ali,) contemporary with Aurang Zib, was of Scrhind. 

Of Kabul, the biographer only finds one poet worthy of mention, 
Kh'ajah Zurich, an excellent and accomplished youth, the beauty 
of whose mind was only equalled by the loveliness of his person. 
" Kabul is a country of antiquity, situated in the fourth climate ; it 

1 Sco " .Snndi, Autcur des premieres PoiSsics Ilimlouslnni." — Joiinml Asiati<i«e, 

' A piny on tlio poet's iinmc ~p>'&S.Z> — Shakar, mignr, nnd Gunj, treasure. 

3 For the lives of tlicae two Shaikhs, ns well ns tliat of Niziim nl Avlia, see M. 
ile Tnssy's " JMdnoire Hiir In Hcliyioii Miiutilninuo ilnnu I'Inde." 
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was formerly the frontier district between Iran and Hindustan, and 
was for many years subject to the Sultans of Hind ; it is now forty 
years since it passed into the dominion of Nadir Shah, and alter 
him, of Ahmed Shah. It is an extensive and wondrous region, 
celebrated for the purity of its air and the salubrity of its water, and 
producing many excellent fruits.", 1 

A poet of Punipat, Csidiri, is cited merely by name, and one 
only of Labor, Sirajuddin, for whose history reference is made to the 
notice of him in the Heft Aclim. Of Labor it is said, that " though 
n hot climate, snow and ice fall there in the spring season." 

A short account is then given of Kashmir, to whose genial 
climate and loveliness of situation Lutf Ali pays the usual tribute of 
praise bestowed by Eastern geographers on that favoured region, 
which the " luxuriance of its gardens and groves, and the abundance 
of its rivulets and flowers, make to resemble the delicious meadows 
of Paradise." It is described as situated in the fourth climate ; its 
inhabitants to have received Islamism in the time of Sultan Sikandar, 
and to have a commerce of shawls, for the weaving of which they 
are famous, and of saffron, a production of the country. Four poets 
arc cited, natives of Kashmir; of these the only name with which 

we are much acquainted, is that of Ghani (i$vi)> author of a Diwan. 
The others are Binish ((/*.aaj)» who lived at Jchanabad, in the time 
of Alining Zib j Kcmgoyi (cf^C*.f) » and Mazhari (t?. U^)> an 
agreeable person, who was surnamed Uuti Khandan ( • ]&}>■ ul^j 
Smiling Idol?) in India, and who made frequent journeys between 
that country and Persia. 

The whole of the lines quoted in selection from the poets of 
Hind, exclusive of a large extract from Amir Khusru, amount only 
to a few more than a hundred. Those of Khusru are from the 
Ghazals and other parts of his Diwan, and from his Mesnawis of 
Laili Mejni'm, Khusru Slifrin, the Sikander Nameh, and his poem 
of Khizr Khan ; altogether comprising 254 lines'. 

Having completed the catalogue of the poets of earlier date 
according to his geographical distribution, the names of some ladies 
are added, who distinguished themselves in literature and especially 
in poetry. The appearance of ladies, as authors, in a country where 
female talents are supposed to be underrated, and the seclusion of 

' I have been rather more minute in (lie analysis of these three chapters, from 
the interest which attaches to the ports of India in reference to HI. Giircin do 
Tnssy's History of Hindi and Hindustani Literature, of which learned and im- 
portant Moil; tin: second volume, now in preparation, is anxiously desired liy (lie 
friends of Oriental Literature, 
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the sex to afford little facility for cultivation, and still less oppor- 
tunity for public admiration or display, gives a pleasing interest to 
the short chapter which is here devoted to their fame. Their 
memoirs, only eight in number, not being of any great length, I 
shall briefly notice them all in order. 

The first three, Azamat. 1 , of Samarcand, I flat i*, and Ayshah, of 
Samarcand, " sweeter than candy itself s," olfer no further detail 
than that Azamat was daughter of the Cadi there ; Iffati was of 
Isfrain. Two quatrains are given of Ayshah, which were all Lutf 
Ali had heard, but which he considers deserving admiration. Only 
a single Matlfl is given of each of the other two ladies ; that of 
IflTati he pronounces to be a sufficient proof of her taste. 

Lnlah Khatiin 4 seems to have possessed masculine energies, as 
well as poetic talent, and sometime governed the province of Ker- 
man : she is described as learned and accomplished herself, and a 
patroness of merit in others. 

Mutribah* of Kashghar, was attached to Sultan Tnghanshah, 
and wrote a tetrastich, of great tenderness and beauty, in lamenta- 
tion of his death. 

Mihri* flourished in the reign of Shah Rulth, and was honoured 
with the society of Guher Shah Bc'gam. She was distinguished 
alike for personal beauty, and mental accomplishments ; was skilled 
in penmanship; and from an anecdote given, seems to have had a 
lively talent for impromptu. On another occasion having displeased 
the Emperor, and being imprisoned by his order, she obtained her 
release by a quatrain, which is preserved in her memoirs. 

Mihsiti 7 was of a noble family of Ganjah, though by some said 

Jkm.^— Tlio etymology of tlio niiino is licrc given ; g^ in the Higniliciition 



or U-J3 y\ ff' r "'' ftm ' ^*" fo1 ' 0<*V"> ''"''J ~ fJLi. I" Mr. Sliakospcar'H 

o i 
" llimluslnni Selections," tlio name of (iw^o occurs in a short apologue 

(yij). It may bo observed tliat (lie same story is related in the Hadicih of 
Hakfm Scnayi. Tlio Atesli Kcdah, in tlio memoir of .Tulicri Zergar, mentions 
a talc of <5v*»<}.« } <S^\ y*-«l composed by liim, though by some attributed to 
Shaikh Nizaini. 
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to be of Nish&pur j her powers of mind were unequalled among her 
sex 5 und her talents procured her honour and respect at the court 
of Sultan Saujar. It was known that she composed much poetry ; 
but by length of time, and chiefly by the destruction of Herat, during 
the invasion of Obaidullah Khan Uzbek, it was no longer extant 
in Lutf Ali's time. He has been able, however, to give seventy-six 
lines of this accomplished lady's composition, forming tetrustichsj 
one of which was gracefully improvised by Mihsiti in description of 
the snow which wus then fulling, when desired by the Sultun to 
describe the weather. 

NAr Jchdn Begaui, the favourite Empress of Jeluingfr, concludes 
the list of poetesses of Persia, and Persian India. Her name only is 
given, and a distich addressed by her to Jchangir in deprecation of 
his anger, which seems to have produced the effect desired, by 
calming that Emperor's resentment. 

"The amber-scented pen having, by divine permission, per- 
formed its promised task of depicting the lives und sayings of the 
eloquent poets of former times," their annalist proceeds to the 
literary chronicles of his own age. He commences by lamenting 
the melancholy scries of events which had brought poetry and its 
professors into disrepute, and had interrupted the cultivation of 
learning, and gives an affecting and eloquent description of tho 
miseries entailed on his country by the civil convulsions of the last 
fifty years, during which period *' the regions of Iran, once the typo 
of the bowers of Paradise, and the envy of the inhabitants of tho 
world," had been devastated " by the burning flame of the oppressor, 
and the tyranny and wickedness of stranger and of citizen j by the 
bursting of the thunder-cloud of calamity, and the out-pouring of 
the deluge of crime ; her wealth plundered — her daughters massa- 
cred, or sold to bondage — and the denizens of the once-smiling 
gardens of that beauteous region exiled and wandering in a foreign 
clime." 

" Barred was tho door of learning in (lint realm j 

Its portnla closed against (he pilgrim's step. 

Kaeh day tccuicil fruitful with ealiuujty. 

On either side hIoim! battle's grim luii.v, 

And rose (lie dust-cloud of ttiimiltuom Btrife. 

Kncli Veniis-fiiee was captive in (lie ru hi 

And ruthless grasp of sonici infuriate Alain; 

llaeh Peri, prisoner to some scowling Dive. 

'the heart was drunken with the sickening blood-draught, 

Quailed from the bowl of murder and of death. 

No musio met the ear, 

Save from tho caverns of the minstrel's lule, 

'J'hc low sad sound of wail and lamentation." 
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" Neither was opportunity of worship anil prayer for the apart- 
kneeling Znhid (hermit), nor of blandishment nnd dalliance for the 
heart-stealing Shahid (charmer) j for peril of his life, the soul- 
enchained lover dared not court the society of his beloved one, and 
the beautiful object of his passion, from distracted fortune, desired 
not the sight of her alllicted victim. 

"At length the smoke of the sighs of the unfortunate, ascending 
to heaven, quenched the fire of the oppressor's wrong, and the 
arrow of the distressed one's prayer reached the target of success." 
" That is, it seemed good to the all-healing Physician, the Creator of 
the universe and its inhabitants, to raise from the orchard of time 
the tree of a reign of lttistein strength, and of dignity like Cosroes; 
and to nourish, in the rose-garden of the world, the young plant of 
power, vigorous as Jemsh'id, that by the gripe of justice the thorns 
and thistles of oppression should be rooted up, and by the hand of 
benevolence the noxious weeds of avarice should be eradicated from 
the world." — "A prince, the veil of the tent of whose power scares 
from this desert world the ominous kites and ravens of disaster; a 
potentate, the breeze of whose flapping banner causes the roses and 
lilies of justice and equity to blossom on the brambles of iniquity 
and oppression ; a merciful ruler, whose innate clemency and virtue 
shine conspicuous in his name', as in his nature ; a hero, the tongue 
of the flame of whose wrath is speechful with the verses, 'Deliver 
its from the torment of fire;' the lightning of his sword dazzling the 
face of the sun, and the point of his lance piercing the ear of Mars; 
in whose reign of justice wolves have undertaken the employ of the 
shepherd, and in the period of whose powerful rule thieves have 
performed the duties of the watch ; at the report of whose generosity 
the name of Maun has become an empty sound, and in comparison 
with the glory of whose valour the deeds of Zal are but an idle talc; 
Darius in wisdom ; in majesty, Sekander; exalting the standard of 
Jemshid, and displaying the vest of Iliistem ; the lion of the forest 
of bravery ; the champion of the arena of success ; the favoured, 
fortunate, and incomparable monarch, Abii'l Nasr Sultan Keriin 
Zend, — God glorify him with victory, and dismay his opposcrs !" 

These are but a few 3 of the extravagant epithets of adoration 

' Alluding to the mono of Kcrim (^,j X clement, benevolent). 

"jUJl vIJkc ijtfj Cor. ii. 107. Kditio.i of Flllgel. 

* Some of those metaphorical expressions an; almost too absurd to be trans- 
lated, and without explanation, would be hardly intelligible to the general reader; 
as, where the panegyrist tloebircs tho Keincud (bunting-noose) of Kcriin's justice 
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bestowed on the amiable and illustrious Kerim, in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the benefits bestowed on Persia by his wise and bene- 
volent reign, and the blessings of peace obtained by him for that 
distracted empire, which, after the ravages of Affghan invasion, the 
honors of war, siege, and famine, the vigorous but bloody rule of 
Nadir Shah, and the equally destructive contests of ephemeral 
princes, and their lawless troops, at length reposed in a tranquillity 
which Lutf Ali celebrates in language far exceeding in hyperbole 
the classic descriptions of the golden age. " Now is each wilderness 
become a verdant lawn, and every thorn-bush blossoms like a jas- 
mine-branch'; the mourner has obtained the blessing of comfort ; 
the desert has put on the garb of populousness. In the pasture- 
ground of his justice the finch and hawk fly together ; in the 
meadow of his graciousness the wolf is the partner of the lamb 8 ; the 
palate of the antelope-kid is sweetened by the lion's milk 3 , and the 
claw of the pigeon-chick is dyed in the blood of the falcon ; the 
stone of the shepherd, by his mercy, has broken the fang of the 
wild beast ; and the huntsman, through his clemency, has fractured 
the eagle's pinion. 

Encouraged by this favourable tranquillity, and profiting by the 
leisure it affords, Lutf Ali turned his thoughts to the patriotic task 
of commemorating the modern poets, his countrymen and contem- 
poraries. Zealous for their fame, he anxiously vindicates them 
from any disparaging comparison with the ancients, and points out 
the great difference which existed in the respective situations of the 
two classes of poets; the ancients "nurtured in the cradle of pro- 
sperity and peace, and obtaining every want and wish beneath the 
shadow of the protection of the monarchs of the age," their patrons, 
" the hand of whose benevolence effaced from the mirror of their 
heart every particle of the dust of aflliction; " the moderns, exposed 

curtails the length of the enchaining ringlets of tho charmers; mid that, "from 
the lustre of the water («-jl) of his sword, the (curved) scimitar of their eyebrow 
(» jjO ' 8 ns 'f hidden in a black shenth." And ngnin, "The comb of tho sword 
of his (just) revenge, from the blood of the iniquitous, becomes tho fnec-adorner 
(or lyre-woman) of the bride of justice." " The slioc-iniils of the war-horse of his 
glory have spread the dust of traitors (who have been trampled under its hoof), 
as Surmch (collyiium), on the eyes of the brides of justice." 

1 Isaiah xxv. 1. "Tho desert shall rejoice, and blossom u9 tho rose." 
* " The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the calf, and tho young lion, and 
the falling together." Isaiah xi. (!; versified by Pope, — 

" The lamb with wolves shall graze the verdant mriid," &c. 
3 A complicated play on words ; _J jtJi, J,l»vw »**> j\ 
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to all the vicissitudes of fortune, and the calamities which daily 
oppressed the inhabitants of Iran, especially the learned and stu- 
dious, and by which " the bulbul of their speech became dumb, 
and the parrot of their genius wingless." 

The whole of this introduction occupies some considerable space 
in the MS., and in rhetorical complexity of Persian fine-writing, 
more than equals the preface, already analyzed. Still more fully to 
render justice to the mcrit9 of his contemporaries, Lutf Ali has 
thought fit to give a detailed account of the circumstances which 
influenced their fortunes and confined their genius. These details 
extend through twelve pages of the text, affording a connected and 
interesting narrative of the affairs of Persia, from the commencement 
of its invasion by Mahmud and the Afghanslo the rc-cstablishment 
of order and tranquillity by the final successes of Kerim Khan Zend. 
Its contents arc, however, so purely historical, that it may very pro- 
perly be passed over 1 in this sketch of literary biography. Such 
parts of it as immediately relate to Lutf Ali, and his personal his- 
tory, will be more appropriately quoted in the notice of his Life, 
which commences the last chapter of the Atesh Kedah. 

The memoirs of the contemporaneous poets arc placed (as those 
of the princes and nobles in the first book) in alphabetical order, 
their number not being sullicicnt to admit of a more classified 
arrangement. This is by far the most interesting portion of the 
whole work. Seventy-one poets, — many of them almost entirely 
unknown to us by name, and few of whose works, or even parts of 
them, if extant, arc now accessible to our researches, — are here 
commemorated by Lutf Ali, with all the advantages derived from a 
knowledge of their history by personal acquaintance, and of their 
writings from immediate inspection. Many of these poets were Lutf 
Ali's intimate friends, with whom he was in habits of constant and 
cordial intercourse j and although it may be suspected that they were 
indebted to these circumstances for their existence in the pages of 
this biography, there arc many, whose merits alone might entitle them 
to a place in the annals of Persian literature ; and as his praise docs 
not seem bestowed without discrimination, it gives them u better title 
to merit when conferred. Thus, although Maulana Muhammad Mii- 
min D&ai* is cited as " a compendium of perfection, and virtue, and 

1 It may porliapu appear in a separate form. 

* DrfiU ( clt)) wnn of a Sayyid family of Cum, and lived some time at 
Isfahan, whero Lutf Ali "United the honeycomb of hi* society;" from thenco 
liiini returned to hia nativo place, finally retired as it Dcnvish, and died at the ago 
of ninety, .\.u. UO'O. 
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learning," and his verse declared to be pearls, and his prose com- 
pared to jewels ; though Muwahhid ' is styled the " phoenix of his 
age," and Shikili" is said to contain in his heart a " treasury of the 
jewels of divine mystery," yet many are praised but slightly for 
poetic talent, and are rather eulogized for skill in other accomplish- 
ments, or for their social disposition, and agreeable manners. 

Few of these modern poets distinguished themselves by compo- 
sitions of any length. Sadie 8 wrote a Mesnuwi, of which the title is 
not recorded ; and Niinii' composed poems on the well-known sub- 
jects of the loves of Shiriit, and of Lnilu and Mejniin ; from the 
latter of these Mcsnawis a short extract is given. Wftlih 8 , whose 
poetical compositions did not much please his biographer, compiled 
a Tazkirah. Umid* and Nashah' were authors of Diwuns, which 
were completed during their lives. Of some others, the poetical 
works were collected by their friend Lutf AH, — as those of Mirzii 

1 Mauliina Shaft:! Muwahhid (jk^..^ IjtoLii) whoso ancestors came front 

Tiilcaii to Isfahan, studied under Mauliina Ilusaiu j after more than seventy years 
of jiiely and devotion, " tho falcon of liis soul took its Might for the rose-garden of 
Paradise." Ho was much attached to Lutf AM. 

« Mauliina. Muhammad AH Shikib (<_«£ £.) was murdered in his own houso 
nt Shiraz, in tho tiuio of the Afghan invasion, 1135. 

3 Acit Miihanunad Sitdic (o^l«s)j his family were Snyyids of Tnfrash. IIo 
came in his youth to Isfahan, and studied umlar Maulrina Muhammad Sitdic Ardcs- 
t:ini, who was tho " Edrfs of his lime." After his matter's death, and the termi- 
nation of the Salide dynasty, Acii Muhammad retired to his native place, and died 
in the reign of Nadir Shah. lie was a great friend of Lutf All llcg. His chief 
taste in poetry was for Mosnawi, but he wrote also Ghazals and Tetrastich*. 

* Ntiml (y^U) Mirzft Muhammad Siidie. His ancestors were Sayyids, and 
came n hundred and fifty years before from Fars to Isfahan. 

5 AViilih (all.) wrote much poetry, and was author of a Diwnn, His nnmo 
was Ali Cul'i Khan : ho went in his youth to India, where ho died. 

6 1, »> ( >1 (i>yy«\ Ac* lliza {\j&j)- He went in tho time of Sultall Ilusaiu 
to India, whero tho emperor gave him the surname of Ghizilbiish Khan. Ho died 
there. Lutf Ali had often met him, and describes him as an agreeable companion, 
a sweet singer, and n scientific musician. 

* 

7 Nashah (gl^jjj) Mirza 'Abdit 'ltazziie, descended from .Tchiinshiih Turknniii, 
was of Tabriz, but studied at Isfahan ; was skilled in science, particularly mathe- 
matics. Ho died at Tabriz, II GO. His Diwun consisted of 2000 bayts. 

lie mentions another Nashah, a contemporary, Mfizit /din nl Abidtn, who died 
I I.m, at Shiraz j a pleasant companion, a good poet, and skilled in penmanship. 
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Ta1)lb', and Mushtue' ; ia the arrangement of the latter lie was 
assisted by Sahbii* and Hatif, and has been able to quote largely 
from it for his selections. He also performed the melancholy duty 
of composing a Tarikh, or poetical chronogram of the death of 
many of his friends. One of these was on Derwish Abilu '1 Mujitl* 
of Tdlcdn; another on Mirza Tayib". Of Tarikhs; he relates an anec- 
dote of one of his contemporaries, Tayri', whose melancholy dispo- 
Hition induced him to compose his own Tarikh, or epitaph, every 
year, in anticipation of death, omitting only the year in which he died. 
Of all these modern authors, the most remarkable is JIatif of 
Isfahan, whom his friend compares to Aftsha and Jerfr, to Anwari 

1 Tabdi (i^n^xla) Mirza 'Abdu M Dillit; IiIh grandfather, Jlirza Sclmnn, enmo 

to Isfahan in tlio reign of Shah Abbas; and Ilia father, Mirza Muhammad Kalifm, 
was llakfm Diishf lo Shah Sultan Husain Snfawi. Tho poet also followed the 
profession of a physician, in which capacity ho was for some time attached to 
Nadir Shah. Ho died 1172. 

" Mnshtac (olX'/il^)) Mfr Sayyid Ali, of tlio Husninl fmnily at Isfahan, was 
an intinmto friend of Imtf Ali, who also studied under him. 

8 Sahbft ([ x ^ Aoii Muhammad Talii ( rj). His father was Mulla 

Yadiillull (jJJ| Jij) and his grandfather came from Damiiwand to Cinn, where 
the poet was horn, and where lie lived thirty years; since which ho had bum, the 
last twenty years, a resident of Isfahan, and died 1191. 

4 Ahmed Ilriiif (vji'lib) was a Sayyid of tho Ilusaini branch nt Isfahan ; an 
excellent critic, and uiicipmllcd us a poet, both in Arnhic and Persian. The speci- 
mens given eompreheiiil all tliu varieties of the Diwan, — Casidahs, Cilinzals, 
Tetrastichs, ami Tcrjia-hand. The most elegant of tho Casidahs is addressed to 
Lutf Ali himself, under his poetical name of Azar, and by tho beauty of its compo- 
sition, and tho tenderness of lis sentiments, fully justifies the praises bestowed on 
him by his friend in his biography. 

» " A delightful and facetious companion," between whom and I.utf Ali the 
greatest intimacy and affection existed. " In the bloom of youth," ho assumed 
tho Derwish gnrh, and camo to Isfahan, where ho died also, at an early age, 11/1.5. 
lie wrote pleasing poetry, ami was well skilled in the art. As a Kliiish-nawfs, ho 
obtained such excellence, that " tho splendour of Shaliah writing was broken by 
his Shlttastah." 

w 
8 t-AAk \jj*-« His poetic name was Tnfnn (^Jj^k)- " Ho was a native of 
Heziir .Icrlb, a district of Mazcmleran, but removed latterly to Isfahan, and dieil 
there." His vein seems to have been satire, as " tho people of his day were afraid 
of the sword of his tongue." 

' Trtyri (,e ^aIs)- This youth's name was Muhammad Itubbt («>.j ,) ami 
he was a goldwire-drawer in Isfahan, His melancholy disposition at length com- 
pletely mastering him, he throw himself into a well, " where tho Yi'isuf of his soul 
reposed in the well of eternity," 1159. His poems were no longer extant in I.utf 
Ali's timo 
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mid Zaliir. Specimens from Ilntif's Diwnn have been published in 
the " Mines de l'Orient," and ubove 900 of his verses are also given 
here. A still more copious quotation is made from Sabahi', to 
whose compositions Lutf AH declares himself to have been as much 
attached as he was bound by friendship to his person. From 
Aashic 8 , Rafic*, and Mushtac (already mentioned), large extracts are 
also given. The whole of the Anthology from the works of contem- 
porary authors amounts to -1400 verses, of which nearly three-fourths 
are selected from those of the above-named five favoured poets. 

The last, in alphabetic arrangement, is Ilijri <& y^M>) of Isfa- 
han, whose name was Mirzii Abu'l Ciisim, son of AcCt Sadie of 
Tafrash {^J^jki oil*o). He came early iu life to Isfahan, and 
died also young in the district of Resht. 

The greater number of the modern poets were driven, by the 
troubles of that disturbed period, to Hindustan, and shared the 
usual fate of the learned of their time, embracing the garb of Fakirs 
and Dervishes, and ending their lives in exile, or by martyrdom. 
Amongst these, we meet with the name of Muhammad AH Haziii, 
whose interesting memoirs are already before the public in the 
original text, and able translation, published by Mr. Balfour 4 , and 
whose autobiography presents a similar outline to that of most of 
the lives epitomized iu this latter part of the Atesh Keduh. Lutf 
Ali states himself not to have been personally acquainted with 
Huzin, but mentions him as an accomplished man, author of a 
Diwun (from which a very short quotation is made), and reports his 
death to have taken place at Benares ; which, with the other few 
particulars of the memoir, agrees with the accounts of him we have 
already received. 

> Snbiilri (^oljua)) " a youth of angelic nature in a human shape ;"„"a com- 
panion of soul-clicrisliing and heart-expanding society ;" Suleyman by name, and 
Srlini ( {JImi mild) in disposition; was a nativo of a village in tlio government 
of Kaslmn, and in early youth visited Mecca; he attached himself to science, 
especially poetry. Lutf Ali was his intimate friend, and chose his TaklmlluH for him. 

« Aca Muhnmmad of Isfahan, named Aiishic (i_Jui>lc a lover,) supported 
his claim to that appellation both by his poetry and his habits. Ho devoted him- 
self chiefly to Ghuzals and Totrastiehs, but wrote also sonio Casidahs, many of 
which, iu an amatory style, are beautiful. Aiishic died 1101; and Sabahi wroto 
a Itubil'i containing a Tarikli of bis death. 

3 Mulla llusain Itafic (oui,) a good poet, and critic; his family was of 
Isfahan. 

4 " The Life of Sheikh Mohammed Ali Ilaziu, written by himself," &c. 
Tiinled for the Oriental Translation Fund, 10:t0 mill llllll, 
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Such are the results of Lutf Ali's labours in recording the poetic 
annals of his country, and it must be allowed that he has very 
faithfully performed the self-imposed task. The researches of his 
predecessors have been incorporated with his own, and the whole 
furnishes a comprehensive, if not methodical, history of Persian 
literature, from the earliest dawn of its poetry to its sunset in his 
own age. Although the author does not follow the usual practice 
of Oriental historians, by enumerating in his preface the principal 
works he had consulted, he has evidently applied to many others 
than those more specially biographical. Of the few authorities cited 
by name, the most frequent reference is to the valuable geographical 
work, the Heft Aclfm of Ahmed Uazi j for general history he refers 
to the llawzat al Saf'aj for that of the Safides, and the dynasties 
succeeding them, he quotes the Adlam Araf Abbdsf of Iskender 
Beg, Mirza Mehdi's life of Nadir Shah, and an account of the Zend 
family by Mirza Sadie 1 . He more than once mentions the Jamt 
llashfdf, of whose author he has given a memoir; and appeals also 
to the authority of Muhammad Awn, and of Ali Culi Lesgi's Tazki- 
rah*. It will be seen, from the numerous instances in which he 
differs from Dowlatshah's opinion, both on points of criticism and 
facts of biography, that the author of the Atesh Kedah is no servile 
copyist, nor passive disciple of other writers; he has weighed con- 
flicting testi... •..:-.:?*_ and examined their evidence. In poetical 
criticism he displays a highly discriminating judgment, and is 
very far from being led away by general opinion in favour of a 
popular writer, if he has offended against the proprieties of style, 
the harmonies of versification, or that purity of sentiment, which 
though often so grossly violated, even by the professed moral poets 
of Persia, seems to have its standard among their more refined 
critics. Where verses of an offensive description have been admitted 
in this anthology, of which there are certainly some flagrant 
examples, the difficulty of obtaining other more desirable specimens 
for its completion, is, perhaps, a plausible excuse for their insertion, 
contrary to the critic's own condemnation of the perverted tuste, 
which, at one time, made such licentious compositions popular. Of 
the real beauties of poetry, according to the criterion of Oriental 
taste, Lutf Ali had a lively perception, and wherever his admiration 

1 Mirza Muhammad Sadie MGsawi, the poet Nairn of Isfahan, p. 37", note. 
The "Tuarikh Zundcali of Mcerza Saudack," is quoted in Malcolm's History of 
Persia, vol. ii, 

1 See AValili, p. :»7<J. 

VOL. VII. 2 D 
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was excited, he has expressed it in the enthusiastic language of a 
true lover of the art. 

The limited materials of Eastern biography allow but little 
elegance in the brief narrative of a life, yet the memoirs in the 
Atesh Kedab, even the shortest of them, arc embellished with 
graceful imagery and variety of expression, while the general pre- 
face, and the introduction to the contemporaneous biography, 
abound in the beauties of the Ibdrali rangin ((jjXij u,Ut)i or 
flowery style, displayed by the best Persian writers, even on histo- 
rical and scientific subjects. The Tujnis alloghut (Anglicb, pun), is 
exhibited in innumerable instances; no opportunity has been neg- 
lected of playing on the names of the poets, for which the Takltallus, 
usually possessing an abstract meaning, a (Fords great facility 1 . A 
few specimens of these fancies have been exhibited in this sketch, 
untranslated, by which alone their structure can be preserved. 
However much the severity of modern European criticism condemns 
this false taste, it must be remembered, that it was constantly 
practised by our earlier poets', between whose writings and those of 
the Persians, it constitutes one of many points of resemblance in 
style, taste, and arrangement. 

For the life of Hajji Lutf Ali Beg, few materials are to be 
obtained beyond the brief, but comprehensive sketch of autobio- 
graphy, which commences the last division of the Atesh Kedah; 
some additions moy be made from the historical introduction 
already mentioned, where Lutf Ali's name occasionally appears in 
connection with the political circumstances it relates. In that 
narrative, and in many other passages of the work, he describes 
himself to be of a family of the Bikdili tribe. '* Be it known that 
this pilgrim in the paths of 6ingle-heartcdness QjXj JfUw-o jflw) 
is of the praiseworthy race of Bikdili (j^Cu tjJi M f td^ \\)" 
His account of his tribe may be thus abstracted. " The reuson of 
their being so named, is this: Their descent is from Bikdili Khan, 
the third of the four sons of Oldiiz Khan, who was the third of 
Oglnlz Khan's six sons. Oghuz Khun was a descendant of Turk 

' In tlio 'preface to the Ilcslit Klmlil, a miscellany of Persian poetry, tlic 
names of about four hundred pods arc ingeniously introduced, bo as to make also 
a connected sense. 

* Cowley, Shakespeare, &c. Even the Augustan ago of Rome was not 
exempt : 

" Qnis fuit horrendos primum qui protulit eases ? 
Quaiu vere fcrUB ct ferrous ille fuit I "—Ovid, 
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ben Yafeth ben Nuh, (on whom be peace!) and, on account of his 
natural talent, became distinguished among the sovereigns of the 
nge by justice and equity of rule, and for glory and magnificence, was 
designated as the Jemshid of the Turks. From him are descended 
all the Sultans and Khans (magnificent as Jem, virtuous as Ferfdiin) 
of the Turk! tribes •, as it is recorded by Kh'ajah Rashfdduddfn, of 
Hnmadi'ui, the physician, who by command of Sultiin Muhammad 
Oljfutti wrote a hook in description of the genealogy of the Tfirks, 
which is called the Jam! llashidi, and in which the particulars of 
the origin and descent of the Awmacs is made known, and their 
distinctions. 

" My ancestors remained constantly in Turkestan, in the exercise 
of power and command over their tribe and its followers, until in the 
reign of Sultan Muhmud Ghaznewi, or in the time of the irruption 
of Chengiz Khan, the Bikdilis came with a number of other TCtrk 
tribes to Iran, where some of them remained, and took up their 
abode, while others, in the service of my ancestors, went on directly 
to Sham, and there settled; till, in the reign of Tfmur, Amir 
Jehangir, while engaged in the conquest of that region, recognised 
them as his countrymen, and out of favour and regard to them led 
them back to Iran on their way to their original dwelling-place in 
Turkestan. On arriving at Ardebil, and being in the service of 
Sultiin Ali Slab-Tosh Safawi, the chiefs of the tribe, by his inter- 
cession, obtained permission to leave the camp of Timtir, and settle 
in the government of that prince. 

" When the sun of the prosperity of the Safawiah dynasty arose 
from the horizon of glory and empire, they were constantly em- 
ployed in exalted situations in the service of that family, during 
the whole period of their rule, from the commencement of the 
reign of Shlili Ismflil Sufawi to that of Shah Tuluniisp, being 250 
years. Now, as many of the tribe as returned from Shilm, are 
called Shiimld (Syrian) Dikdilf, and such as remained in Irdn, and 
did not go to Shiim, are styled, simply, Dikdilf." This exposition of 
the name and descent of his tribe, leads Lutf Ali to the notice of 
his birth and birth-place, hut these and other particulars appear 
again in a more connected form, in the " Khatiraah" devoted to his 
life. It runs thus: 

" Let it not remain unknown to my hearers, that this humble 
person was born in the seat of government, Isfahiin, at a few 
minutes past one o'clock in the morning of Shambah, the 20th day 

1 Tcrlmps correctly, Begdali, v. " Dynasty of Hie Kajare," p. 2. 

2 D 2 
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of Rabld'ssani, under the horoscope of Pisces, in the year 1 13-1, and 
about the time of the invasion of Mahmud Ghiljrfi, the Afghan, by 
which event my whole family was forced to fly to Cum (God 
protect it!') Having passed the first fourteen years of my life in 
that abode of the faithful, at the commencement of the reign of 
Nadir, my late father of blessed memory being honoured with the 
government of the district of LAV, and the shores of the Persian 
Sea, I repaired to Shfritz, the scat of learning. After two years, 
when the bird of my father's soul had made its nest in the groves 
of Paradise, I went, in attendance on my late uncle, Hajjt Mahmud, 
by the way of Irac Arab and Sham, with the intention of pilgrimage 
to the Holy House of God at Mecca. After obtaining the favour 
of saluting the Court of his Highness the Seal of the Prophets, and 
the other Imams, (on whom be blessing and peace!) I was honoured 
by the Tawwaf (or procession round the Holy House), and after 
the performance of the duties of pilgrimage, on my return I visited 
the angel. guarded threshold of the tomb of Ali Ibn Abf Talib, and 
of Husiiin ben Alf (on both of whom be blessing and peace I) and 
the resting-place of the Kazimfn' and the Askerin (on whom be 
peace!) and repaired to Irfic Ajam and Pars. At the end of a 
year, having a desire to visit the eighth Imam (Ali Riza), the 
guardian of our faith, I went thither (to Meshhed Ali, or Tiis), in 
company with my brothers, and an assemblage of devout friends, 
and was favoured by the accomplishment of my wish. About that 
time the army of Nadir, on his return from the conquest of Hin- 
dustan and Turkestan, passing through that holy territory on its 
way to invade the Jebbal Legziah, I chanced to take my way from 
Mazenderan, that type of Paradise, to Azerbaijan and from thence 
to Irac, where I visited Isfahan, the abode of my forefathers. After 
the assassination of Nadir, I was some time attached to the service 
of Ali Shah, and Ibrahim Shah, and Sulaiman Shah, and Shah 
Ismail, and by the revolutions of fortune saw what I saw, and 
suffered what I suffered; and in obedience to the saying, 'Misfor- 
tune is best in partnership',' I associated myself with a company 
of Believers, (God guard us, and all the faithful from the vicis- 
situdes of fortune !) and assuming the garb of spiritual poverty, I 

> Or, "Hay it be preserved from tlio buffets of fortune!" *JaiO!l| ft 
rbymiug with ^j,'. As iu other places, ^IjJkjLl ^s c\aa» .AiUal &«• 

cuAy tix*£ lit xJkjj) 
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waited on a number of the most distinguished of the learned and 
pious, and of the greatest poets and wits of the day, profiting, to 
the best of my ability, by the advantages of their society. Having 
a natural inclination and talent for poetry, in the principal rules of 
which I had been instructed by that paragon of the age, Mir 
Sayyid All Mushtac', I had composed to the extent of about seven 
thousand distichs, which were lost in the sacking and destruction 
of Isfahan, &c." The conclusion is in repetition of his promise to 
submit to the public some of his own "crude conceptions," for 
which he deprecates the severity of criticism, and implores the 
generous indulgence of his friends. 

Various passages in the work confirm and illustrate the par- 
ticulars contained in the above sketch. The year of his birth, in 
addition to the united testimony of all the MSS., is distinctly 
indicated by the collateral date of the Afghan invasion. His 
father's name is given as Aeri Khiin* in the earlier part of the 
historic narrative, to which I have so often alluded, where lie 
appears as Governor of Shirwan, and afterwards appointed by 
Nadir Shah to the government of Lsir and Bender Abbasi, to which 
he went from Cum, accompanied by young Lutf Ali, his son; and 
it was from the neighbourhood of Bender Abbasi that the " bird of 
his soul strutted to Paradise." The same narrative introduces the 
names of many of Lutf Ali's near relations; ns that of his uncle, 
Weli Muhammad Khan, whose memoir appears among those of the 
contemporary poets under the name of MesruV, his Takhallus; and 
of his two maternal uncles (^JL;), Riza Culi Khan Bikdili, and 
Muhammad Culi Khan Bikdili, who was grand vizir to Sultan 
Husain, and was put to death by Ashraf, the Afghan ; also of two 
cousins (-Ifcl tsw). AbdalghalfaY Sultan and Muhammad Zeman 
Khan. Both these last are mentioned, also, in the memoir of the 

1 His life is given among the poets j sec p. 377, note 2. 
4 Ho also culls himself in tlio preface, " Lutf Ali Ihn Aca Kliiiii." 
8 " ,»»*».« Well Muhammad KIimi, uncle to tlio Author; klinn of tlio 
Biltdili tribe. In tlio rcigu of Shall Tahmasp II., Snfnwi, ho wns sent on nn 
embassy to tlio Emperor of Hum, and had the government of Kirintiii and Azer- 
baijan. About the timo that Nadir Shrill deposed Slmli Tiilimdsp from sovereignty, 
Weli Muhammad was murdered in the government of Lar by some villains, who, 
that same year, themselves wcro mndo (o travel the road of perdition. His 
Excellency had studied in Isfahan, and was particularly attached to poetry, In tlio 
science of which ho was well skilled ; but the style of the best ancient poets being 
forgotten iu his time, few verses of any merit emanated from his pen," 
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poet Nedim', who is stated to have been in their service. Muham- 
mad Zemtin Khan is there described as Sipiih Salar under that 
government. Mehdi Culi Khun Bikdiii wus a cousin by the 

mother's side. Mustafa Culi Khan Bikdiii, an uncle's son (*.c **»».) 
is stated to have been sent on an embassay to the Ottoman Porte, 
a mission which had also been executed by" Well Muhammad 
Khan and by Riza Culi Khan. Ahmed Khiin Abdiillu appears as a 
KiU JUi another maternal cousin. Finally, Lutf Ali comme- 
morates in terms of great affection and regard his younger brother, 
Ishac Beg, in a memoir under the name of Uzri». Another of his 
relations, Jafer Beg 3 , enjoys the honour of poetic distinction among 
the vizirs and nobles in the first book. Hajji Muhmud (called in 
some MSS. Mahmud Beg), whom Lutf Ali accompanied in his 
pilgrimage, was another uncle (a brother of Lutf All's father). 

Of his own personal share in the events of those stirring times, 
Lutf Ali does not give us many particulars. At the time that 
Ibrahim Shah came to Irac (as related in the narrative), he had 
the appointment of DaroghahY Defter Khsiaeh, but the incidents 
which befel him, cannot, with convenience, be abstracted from the 
other circumstances in connection with them. He followed the 
fortunes of the royal house of Sefi to the last, and his attachment 
is shown in the expressions of respect and almost adoration, with 
which the name of each monarch of the race is introduced through- 
out his work. The same feeling seems to have influenced him in 
the service of that remarkable man, Tahmasp Culi Khan, after- 
wards Nadir Shah, who, as well as his ultimate successor, Kerim, 
the Vakeel, courted the attachment of the followers of the Sell 
family, under the semblance of protectors of the royal rights in the 

1 a-'iXJ "Mirza JJolci. His family wus of Mcshhcd Itizawi, (nil ho lived in 
Isfahan. In (lie reign of Slinli Sultan Iltisain Safawi, lio had (ho honour of 
serving my uncle, Muhammad Zuniaii Khan Dikdili, $i|>uh .Salar of Khurasan, 
nml my maternal uncle, the grand vlnlr, Well Muhammad Khan." Mirisn Zrld 
was afterwards in attendance on Nadir, and finally retired from service, and died 
114:*. 

* i£i<Xe " His noble numo was Islmc Beg (\_ii^«| J. Ho was my youugor 
brother! ft modest and discreet youth, of a tondor heart, and of a cheerful and 
nmiablo disposition. In the year 1100, tho liulbul of his soul nestled in the trco 
of Foradise." 

• iX-j ***■&■ " A noble of the Dikdili tribe, brother of Muhammad Mumiu 
Khan, grand vizir, and maternal grandfather of the Author." 
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persons of Shah Tahmasp and Abbas III., and Ismail ; the pageants 
exhibited by them to quiet the scruples of the legitimists. 

In recording the events of the latter part of Nadir's reign, 
Lutf Ali indulges in just indignation at the atrocities by which it 
was disgraced, and pays his tribute of regret to the memory of the 
unfortunate Hiza Culi.' Thus, " tyrant king," "furious monarch,'' 
and "wrathful prince," arc the epithets he couples with the name 
of Nadir, designating ns a second Chenghiz and Zohak, the con- 
queror whose earlier glories he eulogizes as those of a Timur and 
Iskender. 

The amiable character of Lutf Ali in private life has a pleasing 
illustration in the memoirs of his friends, with whom the literary 
and social friendship he enjoyed formed a delicious contrast of calm 
to the storms of political contest which had surrounded him in 
youth and manhood. His friendship for these brother poets gives 
tenderness and feeling to the various memoirs in which he affec- 
tionately records their intellectual and social qualities, and meets its 
dear reward in the corresponding terms of sympathy and esteem 
which grace their poetic compositions. Sabahi, a poet especially 
distinguished as his friend, devotes a Casidab to the praise of his 
accomplished Azar (Lutf Ali); a similar elfusion, from the pen of 
Hatif, combines all the graceful tenderness of the Ovidian epistle, 
with the glowing imagery of the Persian ode. A most attached 
friend of his is also commemorated as Mirza Muhammad Nasir 
(j./.*aj)- " He was 80U °f the Mesih of the age, and the Jalinus 
(Galen) of his time, — the late Mirza Abdallah Tabib (the physician), 
who was unequalled for personal and mental accomplishments. 
Nasir, his son, was absolute master of all the branches of physical, 
metaphysical, and mathematical science, in which the fame of his 
excellence was only forgotten in the admiration of his estimable 
character. He was engaged in the practice of medicine, in which 
he was, of a truth, a second Khizr and Mesih. Independent of his 
professional skill, his patients derived the greatest benefit from his 
society and friendship; and this nameless person 1 also enjoyed a 
great share in, his affection. His mind was stored with the beauties 
of Arabic and Persian poetry ; and he also composed verses himself '. 
He bid farewell to this perishable world in the early part of the year 
1191." 

i / (: .J") One of the numerous expressions of mock humility employed hy 

PcrsiniiH, to avoid tlio egotism of the pronoun. 

8 I have somowlmt abridged the pompous periphrases of Lutf All's commendn- 
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I have attempted an English version of a short Casidah by 
Lutf Ali, but have not succeeded in preserving the graceful 
Anacreontic turn of the original. It is entitled " Description of 
Isfahan, and Praise of Mirza Nasi'r Tabib." 

From Isfahan tlio xcphyr blows Tlio fragrance of tlio musky rose. 

l.)cnr home of childhood's lin|>picr hours, Where onco my lowly dwelling roso. 

This morn 1 mot tlio breeze of dawn; Lightly towards Kashrin it goes. 

" lViehaiicc," I said, " this herald boy Sonic tidings of my country knows. 

" O bcar'st thou greetings from my friends, W ho far away in peace repose ? 

" And lives there still whoso breast with ltcmcmhrauco of this lono ono 

fond glows ?" 

Smiling, ho said, " Of none I know, Of all thy friends— of nil thy foes, — 

" Save that, to greet thine anxious love, To soothe theo in thy cares and woes, 

" A blessing from Nnsir I bear For Azar, whercsoo'cr he goes." 

Lutf Ali's historic sketch of his native city may be interesting, 
" Isfahan, according to the best accounts, is situated in the third 
and fourth climate'. It was founded by Tahmurus the Pishdadian, 
and Jemshid, and Iskendcr. Kai Cobiid, the first of the Kaianian 
kings, made it his seat of government, and added some fine build- 
ings. It was originally composed of four villages, Bab el Desht, 
Jubnreh, Bab el Casr, and Gerun*. By degrees it became of such 
great extent that it was styled ' Isfahan, the half of the world.' 
The temperature of the air is perfection. Its water is that of 
the Zendeh Rud, which flows from the mountains of Shamnkhiah, 
and passes through the city. The climate of Isfahan is remarkably 
salubrious, so that they say a dead body, if buried, will be preserved 
in the soil thirty years without decay; and whatever grain is sown 
in it is never lost. Besides pomegranates and grapes, all kinds of 
fruit in great abundance, and of excellent quality, are produced in 
that happy district. It is recorded in the annals of Isfahan, that 

lions on his friend; that style having been already sufficiently exemplified in tho 
other lives. 

A specimen of Nasfr's poetry is given in Waring's " Tour to Shccrnz," in 
which ho is called "Alirza Jlihr Nusui" (in another plnco " Ntiseer"). Mr. 
Waring slates him to have been physician to Kerim Khan, In the same work 
(p. I'i'i) is mentioned the " Atush Kudu, a very late production ou biography." 

' 1 have not given the hit. and long.; the cypbeis are omitted in many copies, 
and even when inserted, are, like the dates of years, little to be depended on. 

* The four original villages arc differently named in Ilamdallah Mcstun's 
description, and others. 
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tliis city, in compliance with the prayer of Ibrahim Khalil, is 
always blest with thirty saints, in memory of its thirty inhabitants, 
who, in the fulfilment of the apostate Ncmrnd's order, stood by the 
engine 1 , and who, regardless of that tyrant's violence, declared their 
belief in the true God, in confirmation of the faith of Abraham. 
The inhabitants of Isfahan were renowned of old for bravery; 
K&wah, the blacksmith, is a well-known proof of this assertion. In 
fine, without incurring the slightest suspicion of partiality, one may 
fairly call it the most excellent of cities. Isfahan has frequently 
suffered total destruction, and been as often restored. Towards the 
end of the rule of the Safides, its population had increased to such 
an extent, that 12,000 families of workmen were employed on the 
buildings of the city alone, exclusive of those in the villages and 
dependencies. It is now forty-seven years, &c." 

I regret that I am unable to specify the exact date of the com- 
position of the Atesh Kedah. Its author has not recorded the time 
of its completion, either in figures or chronogram. In the section 
relating to the poets of Hindustan, he says of Delhi, "And at this 
time, which is the year 1 179 of the Hijrah, from what has befallen 
the Tiitars by the invasion of Nrtdir Shah Afshar, and Ahmed Khan 
Afghan, it is in the last extremity of ruin and desolation." It was 
on this authority I stated him (p. 3<16) to have been still engaged 
with the work in a.d. 1765. Subsequent examination assigns a 
later period to the continuance of his labours, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the various parts of the Atesh Kedah were arranged 
at different moments of leisure, or, at least, that a considerable 
interval occurred between the composition of that portion devoted 
to the earlier poets and its completion by the addition of those 
more recent. This latter part was evidently arranged by him in the 
favourable opportunity afforded by the re-establishment of social 
order, and during the literary repose he enjoyed in his residence at 
Shiraz, where Kerim Khan fixed the seat of government at the latter 
end of his reign. The precise year, however, is difficult to ascertain. 
So much difference of opinion exists as to the dates of many of the 
events of the more modern Persian history, that even a calculation 
founded on the facts Lutf Ali records will not obtain a thoroughly 
satisfactory result. In speaking of the desolation of the last fifty 
years, he evidently dates from the Afghan invasion; the same refe- 
rence fixes the time at which he was composing the section relating 

' (' V, '' f* -) " l0 balista, by which Abraham was launched into tlio fiery 
furnace. Sco Tabari, &c. 
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to Irac, where he writes, " It is now forty-seven years since Isfahan 
has been waste and depopulated." The very latest historical events 
recorded are the submission and repentance of Kerim's brother, 
Zeki Khan, the execution of Nazar Ali Khan Tulci, and the merited 
punishment of the atrocious parricide, the Amir Muhenna; this last 
took place " in this year," viz., that in which the narrative was 
written. The conclusion returns thanks for the blessing of that 
government, by whose means the inhabitants of Persia had "reposed 
in the cradle of security and prosperity for the last eight years." 

From the contemporary memoirs we are able to glean dates, 
which bring down still further the period of their arrangement. A 
Casidah, by Sabahi, in praise of Kerim Khan, celebrates the com- 
pletion of the fosse, or jA«i. of Kashan, and gives the date 
(Tarikh) 1180 = a.d. 1706. The poet Aiishic died in 1181, according 
to nil the MSS. confirmed by n Tarikh composed by Sabahi. The 
deaths of Nasib and Hajib are recorded, 1183; the latter, in some 
IUSS. is written 1185, an extent confirmed to the work by Abdu'l 
Mujid and Mushrib, both of whose deaths arc referred to this later 
date. The death of Uzri (Ishac Beg) is assigned to the same year, in 
the versification of Sabahi; the Tarikh of the Derwish Abdu'l Mujid 
was arranged by Lutf Ali himself. A Casidah of the author gives 
n Tarikh Siiri of the year 1186, as its date of composition; the 
deaths of Tufan in 1190, and of Sahba and Nasir, in 1191, are 
recorded in Tarikh Mfinawi', the first by Lutf Ali and the other two 
by Sabahi. But the latest date of all, and the last link in this little 
chain of chronology, is furnished by the memoir of Faribi, the 
Tarikh on whose death was composed impromptu by Lutf Ali, com- 
prised in the following line*, which, by the numerical value of its 
letters according to the Abjadiah, distinctly indicates the date 1 1 93, 

i For Tnrfhli MAnawi, and Tdrfkh Sfiri, seo tho Dictionary of tho " Soypn 
Sens," in which tho Chronogram in nit itR varieties form!! tho subject of tho 46th 
Anchor of tho 2nd Vessel of the 4lh Sen, or Volume. Tho volume has been ably 
nnd laboriously analyzed by the distinguished Orientalist and Jiool, (I might almost 
say Oriental poet,) Fricdrlch Hilckcrt, in tho Jahrblieher der Litoratur. 
* - 

s jJJl !_**>.=» <s «Ul il>i.=» «X£ " Hnbib Allah has departed to heaven," 
(properly, "to tho fourth heaven.") Tho letters of this verso gives tho numbers 
300 + 4 + 2J+ 3 + SO + tOO + 1+30 + 40 + 1 + + 10 + 40 + 10 + 200 + 7 + 1 
+ <I + 2 + io + 2+l+30 + 30 + 0:=ll!»3. j 

llabib Allah (" the friend of God") was Fartb/'s mime. IIo was son of Hirza 
Itajab Ali of Teheran, but was himself born at Isfahan, where lie passed his life, 
and died thcro. For tho amusement of thoso who may bo fond of these trifles, 
(which are not without their valuo as a sort of stereotype dalv,) I subjoin tho other 
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confirmed by a separate notation of figures very accurately given in 
nil the copies. Here is, therefore, positive internal evidence of Lutf 
Ali being still employed on the work in 1779 of our era, nine years 
later than the date usually ascribed to it. How much longer he 
lived, is hardly to be determined, in the absence of contemporaneous 
authorities of more modern date; the place and manner of his death 
are equally unknown to mej whether he long survived his patron 
and protector, Kerim Khan', and enjoyed the almost patriarchal age, 
of which numerous instances 8 occur among the Persian poets, or 
whether he fell a victim to party strife at the renewal of the civil 
war, which seemed the inheritance of the successors of the first 

Tarikhs quoted as being of Lutf Ali's own arrangement, with one by bim, of earlier 
(Into, on the dentil of Khridim. They nlso serve ns specimens of bis skill in a 
branch of the art which seems to bavo been a favourite literary diversiou of himself 
and bis companions. 

Epitaph on Derwisli Abdu'l Mnjid, by Lutf Ali : — i 

lV-S2 (JMJ^jJ ,)%.*-« oL»^ <1»'>?.' *<X« 

'rhus Azar in a date records his love, 

" Mujid, the Dorwisb, rests hi heaven above." 

On Niyiizi, by the Baino: — 

A date I asked from Azaij ho replied, 

" In heaven our Ahmed sits by Ahmed's side," 

The: first Ahmed is the poet j the second, tho I'rophet. 

On Tahiti :— 

«) 

On Kliifdim (d. 1105): — 



In this epitaph, mid Niyiizi's, tho words underlined aro alono employed in form- 
ing the date. Ihlbii Ciisim Khiidim was n poet of Isfahnn, where bo was for some 
timo Khiidim Biishi of the grent Abbiisi fllosrjue. He wns nephew of n poet named 
Mir NcjCit (^vJI.'Ijc' V Khndim himself was much skilled in chronogrnnis j 
another poet well versed in that art wns Fidiyi (HSjji Muhammad of Kcrmnn). 

1 177f was tho year of Kerim Khan's death. 

* Sadi, Attar, &c. Some of Lutf All's own timo also lived to a great age ; Dnai 
to more than ninety years, Hajat and Muwahbid about the same. 
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Zend monarch, I am unable to learn from any source to which I 
have had access. Possibly the information may be obtained from 
some of the more recent travellers in Persia, and I shall feel grateful 
for any communication on a subject which is now of much interest 
to me 1 . 

The memoir of the author's life is followed by a selection from 
his poems, in which he very liberally fulfils his promise, and has 
certainly shown a partiality for his own compositions, not quite 
in accordance with the professions of humility displayed in his 
allusions to them. The extracts from his Diwan show great versa- 
tility of talent, embracing all the various branches of Cusidah, 
Ghazal, and Tetrastich. To these selections, amounting to ubovc 
two thousand lines, he has prefixed un entire poem on the well- 
known story of Joseph and Zulaikha, in which, unawed by the great 
names of Jami and Firdusi, to whose genius it owes its earliest poetic 
illustration, and undismayed by the ill success of Nazim of Herat, 
whose poem on the subject he has pronounced "not fit to be read'," 
he enrols himself among the numerous versifiers of this favourite 
romance. As it may be curious to observe what new interest can 

* The following note, though it chiefly recapitulates tho observations of tho 
last pages, is valuable as the communication of the lato Claudius James Rich, Esq., 
preserved in his handwriting in the lly loaf of the Atesh Kedah, in the library of 
the British Museum. "Tho author of this wort; is I.utf AH lleg Isfahan!, of tho 
tribe of Hogdali Shnmhi, which was brought from Damascus, and established nt 

Isfahaun, by Timour. Tho Tckhcllus (j^Xiff" or poetical liamo of tho author, is 
Azar i he was high in the employment of the government under Nadir Shah, and 
had seen the last of the Scfiviyahs, in whoso service all his ancestors had distin- 
guished themselves as vizirs and ministers. When Kcriui Khan came to tho 
throne, he was advanced in years, and quite retired from the world; it was then 
that he finished this work, which had occupied him for thirty years, and ho dedi- 
cated it to Kirim Khan ; he had taken great pains in the selection and verification 
of his materials, not crudely copying from tho authors of Tezkerchs. The Atesh 
Gada is in the highest estimation, but, like most of the productions of modern 
Persian literature, is extremely scarce. 

" The above account of Hajce Lulf Ali lieg was communicated to me by Mirza 
Itcza, (Persian Secretary to tho Pasha,) a very old man, who was in his youth a 
scholar of llajcc Lutf Ali's 

" Dagdnd, January 10M, 11119." « C. J. It"." 

« MS. Mus. Brit. 7<i71. Biblioth. Kich. It is not described in tho "Cata- 
logus Collcctiouis Hichiame," inserted in the " Mines dc I'Oricnt," vols. iii. and iv. 

* The. life of Maulitna Nazim Ilcrawi is found in its proper place among tho 
poets of Khorasan, Hook II. cli, 2. 
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be given to a theme already apparently exhausted, and to compare 
its treatment by the earliest, and almost the last of the Persian 
poets, I propose at a future opportunity 1 to examine Lutf Ali's 
Mesnawi, 'which exists here to the extent of 2600 lines, swelling the 
extracts from his own works to 4300 in all. His Casidahs are 
chiefly panegyric, commencing with the praises of Ali, and are 
afterwards addressed to Kerim Khan, and other princes, or minis- 
ters; Abul Fat'h Khan, Kerim Khan's son; Ahmed Mirza, Sultan 
of Khorasan ; Mirza Abdalwahhab, the Governor of Isfahan ; Mirza 
Jafar, the vizir, and Well Muhammad Beg, the poet's uncles ; 
and his friends, Hajji Sulaiman Sabahi, and Mirza Muhammad 
Nasir. 

The Takhullus he has adopted is Agar ( .il), by which, also, 
he is addressed in all the poetical epistles of his contemporaries. 
The name of Azar, Abraham's father, according to the Mahometan 
legends, a worshipper and maker of idols, though included in the 
list of names forbidden to be employed by a believer, may not be 
an inappropriate style for the high-priest of the Idol-temple 2 of 

Persian song. Possibly the meaning of the word itself ( J( j I fire), 
may have influenced the poet of the Fire-temple 3 in his choice, as 
bearing an allusion to Azarbaijan, the cradle of the Magian worship, 

1 Availing myself of nil nccuroto text of Firdusi's scarco poem, «liortly to 1)0 
edited by W. II, Morlcy, Esq. 

8 Ono of tlio numerous Ta/.kirahs on Persian poets, quoted a work on tlio 
same subject, called tlio " Utitlsliancli u Maikhfiuch" (Idol-temple and Wine- 
tavern), in the choice of which title its author seems to have been directed by a 
similar taste to that of Lutf Ali. I have not been able to meet with the work. 

8 Tliis may not bo an unfit placo to justify tlio spelling of tlio word Atcsh 
Kcdah throughout thin notice, where, in quotation, it appears under such a 
variety of forms, resulting from the almost irrccoiicilcablo diversity of systems 
founded 'oil tlio unequal powers of different alphabets. The Dictionary of the 
King of Oudc establishes tlio orthography thus, " Atashkadah," with Fat'hah on 
the first syllable, and Alif of prolongation; with Fat'hah on the Ta, and with 
Shin quiescent, and Fat'hah on the Knf, nnd Dal, and with round Ila. I linvo 
expressed two of the Fat'hahs by e, ns following a soft consonant. Richardson's 
Persian Dictionary has "Atish (,'mlnh." Tlio word is well translated (by Von 
Hammer), as " Fcucrlcmpol," " Fouorhocrdo." For Fire-temples, see Hyde, 
"Ilistoria Heligionis vetcriini rcrsaruni, &.c." Numerous remains of these places 
of Magian worship, still existing in Persia, are mentioned in .Sir Win. Oiistlcy » 
Travels, particularly nn Ateshguh, or Ateshkedah, near Isfahan itself. Of 

^^1 it may be observed, that the same dictionary vocalizes the j or j 
with Fat'hah, but remarks, that in tlio Fcihcngi Jehnngfri that syllable has 
Ziimmah. I havo followed tlio usual spelling, though probably not the most correct. 
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or, rather, as the angel of fire presiding over the ninth Persian 

month. Shaikh Azari (<s .M) offers a similar instance in the 
element of which his Takhallus is composed, and an anecdote in the 
Ferhengi Jehangiri, quoted from the Majalis al Ushshac, repre- 
sents him to have formed it from the name of the month in which 
he was born. 

It would now be desirable to give a specimen of Lutf Ali's 
poetry, from the abundant choice he has submitted to us, but I am 
inclined rather to postpone the critical examination of his genius, 
than to do him the injustice of testing it by the very hasty process, 
which the present opportunity would permit. 

In concluding a survey of the Atcsh Kedah, it is doubtful to 
which of two merits it chiefly owes its value; to the extensive 
range of its chronology, or to the variety and luxuriance of its 
poetic extracts'. It is difficult, if not hopeless, to do justice to the 
respective claims of above eight hundred poets, in a sketch of Ibis 
limited extent, or even to touch upon the most salient points of 
their biography; my chief object has been to call the attention of 
Orientalists to a work, hitherto only known by name, or by a very 
partial reference, and to establish the claim of the Atcsh Kedah to 
a distinguished rank in modern literature, as the most important 
native work, which we possess, on the poetical history of the most 
poetic of all the Eastern nations. 

1 The total number of verses in the whole compilation, amount to nbovo thirty 
thousand ; more than equal to a quarter of a Shall Namch I 



Note, — Some apology may be necessary for the appearance of 
the Oriental words in this sketch, of which many, even in tran- 
scription, have lost their uniformity; I have not been very exact in 
spelling such names as arc familiar to the general reader, or easily 
recognised by Orientalists ; where accuracy was of importance, I 
have given the Arabic type. — N. B. 



